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WELCOME 


THE GHOSTBUSTERS HAVE seen some wild 
sights over the years. An undead librarian. 
Slavering hell-dogs. A river of pink goop. Now 
they can add to the list... Wokingham. Because 
that’s where their new adventure, Frozen 
Empire, was largely shot. And that’s where they 
assembled — proton packs on, Ecto-1 revved 
up — to be photographed for our new covers. 

It began with us doodling a sketch (see 
right) based on an ambitious concept: the new 
Ghostbusters crew and the OGs together, beset 
by marauding phantoms. I hope you'll agree that 
the results, created in close collaboration with 
the filmmakers, are as cool as a paranormal ice- 
spike. Say hello to old friend Slimer. And meet 
humungous new spectre the Hell’s Kitchen 
Sewer Dragon. Plus, in an Empire first, these 
covers glow in the dark. Don’t tell Walter Peck. 

Head to page 52 for the rollicking cover 
story by Tom Ellen, talking to Ghostbusters 
new and old about their return to New York, 
fresh threats, and Michael Jackson’s haunted 
furniture (thanks, Dan Aykroyd). There’s plenty 
in the issue you won’t find in Tobin’s Spirit 
Guide, too: my favourite might be the glorious, 
swear-filled chat Beth Webb had with Olivia 
Colman and Jessie Buckley for their new film 
Wicked Little Letters. Trust me, you've never 
heard the Queen talk like this before. 

2024 is set to be an exciting 12 months for 
cinema, even aside from Bill Murray zapping 
ghouls like it’s 1984. Hearty thanks to veteran 
readers for joining us for another year. And if 
this is your first copy of Empire, welcome. We 
promise to go to any lengths for the biggest 
stories — even if it means a trip to Wokingham. 

Enjoy the issue. 


NICK DE SEMLYEN 


@nickdesemlyen 


This month’s exclusive subscriber cover by Justin Metz 
For the last Ghostbusters film, Afterlife, digital artist Justin Metz 
created a special cover for us with Mini-Pufts wreaking havoc. 
Here's the sequel, with the mischievous imps frolicking with a cup 
of joe. Props to Justin for freezing the ‘Empire’ for Frozen Empire. 


Empire, SSN 0957-4948 (USPS 6398) is published every four weeks by H Bauer Publishing Ltd, Media House, Peterborough Business Park, Lynch 
Wood, Peterborough, PE2 6EA, United Kingdom. Airfreight and mailing in the USA by agent named World Container Inc, 150-15, 183rd Street, Jamaica, 
NY 11413, USA. Periodicals postage paid at Brooklyn, NY 11256. POSTMASTER: Send address changes to Empire, Air Business Ltd, c/o World 
Container INC 150-15, 183rd St, Jamaica, NY 11413, USA. Subscription records are maintained at Bauer Media, Subscriptions, CDS Global, Tower 
House, Sovereign Park, Lathkill Street, Market Harborough, Leicester LE16 9EF, United Kingdom. Air Business Ltd is acting as our mailing agent. 
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DISPATCHES 


CONTENTS 


One love: Kingsley Ben- 
”v ' Adir channels Bob Marley. 
: } Below: Choose a nice 
4 jumper: Ewan McGregor 


in Trainspotting. 


“Ghostbusters was my Star Wars 
growing up, so it was a proper thrill 
to speak to the New Gen and the OGs 
for this issue. Dan Aykroyd, in 
particular, was a delight — firing 
off ’70s SNL stories one minute, 
and outlining the history of crop 
circles the next.” 


1 6 An audience with 


the best Cody this side 
of Gakpo, talking everything 
from Juno to new film 

Lisa Frankenstein. 


8 2 The truth according to 


writer-director Cord Jefferson. 


8 8 “Come up and read 


about me sometime.” (She 
never actually said that, by the 
way. We made that quote up.) 


final cut 
9 4 The great British 


director on hanging up his 
megaphone with The Old Oak. 


9 8 Gareth Edwards, the 


creator of The Creator, on the 
creation of The Creator. 


t a) 4 Choose life. Choose 


Team Empire arguing about 
the films of Danny Boyle. 


George MacKay 
, looks back. 


reviews 
3 2 The year’s finest 


Christmas movie is here, just in 
time for Easter. 


3 8 Not to be confused 


with The Corridor Of 
Uncertainty. 


4 3 Wasn't he the baddie 


from Inspector Gadget? 


features 
52 


Who ya gonna call? The cast 
and filmmakers behind the 

latest Ghostbusters sequel, in 
a world exclusive, of course. 


6 4 Ethan Coen is back, 


sans brother Joel, on a film 
that is ‘Coen-esque’. What’s 
the rumpus? 


70 


Star Kingsley Ben-Adir 
and co on the biopic that 
tells the tale of the 
reggae legend. 


first word 


[ 0 A prestige TV show 
based on a video-game about 
society picking up the pieces 
after the apocalypse? It’ll never 
catch on. 


Jessie Buckley and Olivia 
Colman chat about the year’s 
sweariest film. Those letters, 
readers, are ‘F’, ‘C’, ‘U’, ‘N’, ‘K’ 
and ‘T’. 


2 4 The latest movie from 


the brilliant director-star of 
Prevenge? That'll be a new 
Lowe. As in, Alice Lowe. Which 
means it’ll be a new high. Sorry 
for any confusion. 


2 6 Guy Ritchie tells us 


why he chose to turn his 
all-star caper comedy into his 
first proper TV series. 


“As someone who knows every 
single word in Juno (‘What's 
the prognosis, Fertile Myrtle?’), 
speaking to the woman responsible 
for them was nothing short of 
a dream. Always meet your 
leopard-print-clad, rock-star 
screenwriting heroes.” 


“Il loved American Fiction so 
was delighted to talk to its writer- 
director at London’s Ham Yard Hotel. 
Unsurprisingly, he is everything 
his film is: erudite and eloquent, 
funny, candid, passionate, generous, 
considered. The 60 minutes flew 
by in a flash.” 


3 Steve-O from Jackass 
takes on our offbeat Q&A. No 
pints of milk were harmed, or 
inserted where pints of milk 
usually aren’t inserted, during 
this interview. 
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NOT JUST A GREAT WEEKEND... AN ESSENTIAL ONE! 


6I 


COMMENT 


LETTER OF THE MONTH 


Had to write a quick note having read this 
interview with Jodie Comer [‘Powerhouse’, 
issue #423]. Powerhouse indeed. It’s rare 

this 50-something-year-old is brought to tears 
by reading an interview, but the power of the 
message of her work was palpable on the page. 
Thank you. 

MARK WALL, LINCOLN 

Glad our feature had such an impact, Mark — 
she’s quite something. It was a privilege to put 
it together. For your thoughtful words, have 

a Picturehouse membership on us. 


f 
pouse Empire’s star letter wins a Picturehouse 


Membership, valid for one year at all 
Picturehouse Cinemas across the UK, including the flagship Picturehouse 


Central in London's West End. The Membership comes pre-loaded with five 


free tickets, and gets you access to exclusive discounts on food, snacks 
and drinks. When you write to us, please include your full contact details so 
we can arrange delivery of your prize. 


PREVIOUSLY, IN EMPIRE... 


produced), a bit of behind- 
the-scenes intel (downtown 
LA doubled for New York’s 
First Avenue), and a few titbits 
on the hijinks from Venkman 


Ghostbusters has been a Stay- 
Puft staple of this magazine 
since almost the very beginning; 
in only our second-ever issue, we 
visited the set of Ghostbusters II. 


@ 


ON EDDIE MURPHY IN CANDY CANE LANE: 
When exactly did Eddie Murphy stop ageing? 
Is this some kind of Dorian Gray, painting- 
in-the-attic-type deal, or some kind of 
cyborg duplicate? 
ALEXANDER CORRIGAN 


Would it be possible for the podcast 
contributors to complete an entire episode 
without using the word “fuck”? 

VAL NOVAK, VIA EMAIL 
Possible. But not nearly as fun! 


Am listening to the Review Of The Year 
pod literally standing on the bridge on the 
River Kwai. Thanks, all, for a great year 
of podcasts. 
@LONDON_PHILO9 


Just wanted to write in to tell you how 
much | enjoyed the story of Jimmy the raven in 


the December issue. A sweet little tale in contrast 
with the current state of the world. I’m very much 


open to more stories of the under-appreciated 
animal colleagues of Hollywood. Greetings from 
Germany, and wishing you happy holidays and 
a smooth transition into the new year. 
JONAS ROHLF, VIA EMAIL 
Danke, Jonas! Wishing you and any 
animal colleagues in your life a very frohes 
neues Jahr. 


What’s past is prologue: many 
of the interviewees in this early 
feature return this issue, 35 
years later, including Dan 
Aykroyd and Ernie Hudson. 
There’s also reporting on 
the film’s “slime lab” (10,000 
gallons of the sticky stuff were 
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himself, Bill Murray, who 
apparently sang Bobby Brown’s 
‘My Prerogative’ on set, directly 
to Brown’s face, leaving the pop 
star — who contributed two 
songs to the soundtrack 
—“speechless with delight”. 
Back off, man, he’s a scientist! 


THE BIG QUESTION 


THIS MONTH WE ASKED: 
WHAT ARE YOUR FILM-BASED NEW 
YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS FOR 2024? 


To ensure | am at 
least surprised with 
one Deadpool 3 
cameo. 
@MARTINPAYNE13 


Finish watching all 
my DVDs. I’ve had 
10-20 unwatched 
for years. 
@COLINJTHOMAS 


Watch all of your top 
20 2023 films 
(currently at 6/20, 
so needs work). 
@NINETIESMIKE 


To watch more 
foreign-language 
films. | just never 

seem to get around 
to them. 

@NEILPARKES13 


To own an island off 
the coast of Costa 
Rica... and spend 
the next five years 
setting up a kind of 
biological preserve. 

It'll be really 
spectacular. I'll 
spare no expense. 
@FUZZCAMINSKI 


WATCH OUT FOR THE NEXT QUESTION VIA OUR 
X ACCOUNT: G@EMPIREMAGAZINE 


EMPIRE MAGAZINE, THE LANTERN, 75 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON NW1 2PL 
LETTERS@EMPIREMAGAZINE.COM / @EMPIREMAGAZINE (#EMPIRELETTERS) / FB.COM/EMPIREMAGAZINE 


Now’s the time... 


Whoever you are, for whoever you love, 
there's Life Insurance from Co-op 


Premiums from £5 per month. 


Peace of mind with Terminal 
Illness Cover. 


Access to Legal & General's 
exclusive Wellbeing Services. 


Welcome gift worth £100. Choice of 
either an Amazon.co.uk Gift Card, a 
Love2shop eGift Card or a cheque. 


defaqto 


EXPERT RATED 


- i Visit coop.co.uk/life 
re or call 0800 316 1293 


Phone lines open 8:30am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 1pm Saturday. For full terms, conditions and exclusions visit coop.co.uk/life. 
Life Insurance is provided, administered and underwritten by Legal & General Assurance Society Limited. 


AN OFFER 


THE ULTIMATE EMPIRE EXPERIENCE 


Reading the magazine is only the beginning. To get closer to Hollywood than ever before, 
join the Empire VIP Club. Screenings with A-listers in the house, our deep-dive Spoiler 
Special podcast, the magazine direct to your door with bespoke covers, plus free cinema 
tickets. All for the incredible value of just £7.99 per month. Join us today! SCAN HERE 


GREATMAGAZINES.CO.UK/EMPIREVIP 


YOU REFUSE 


VIP MEMBERSHIP 


ONLY £99.99 
PER YEAR 
Worth over £130! 


INCLUDES: 


VV) Exclusive live events, including 
preview screenings and Q&As 


@ 13 print issues of Empire a year 


Picturehouse or Cineworld 
Cinemas’ My Cineworld Plus 
membership, with two free 
cinema tickets 


Access to the Empire Spoiler 
Special Podcast 


@ Exclusive collectible covers 


@ Digital edition of Empire 


@ Access to back issues of Empire 


@ Empire Insider newsletter 


SUBSCRIBER COVER BY PETER STRA’ 


_ | 


Rewarss ntact 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST MOVIE MAGAZINE 


Terms & Conditions: *15% off voucher code is available on all Empire subscriptions over £30. Offer ends 31/01/2024. Excludes trial offers and renewals. See website for details. Empire VIP: We can 
currently offer the Empire VIP Club Membership to UK customers only. Your magazine will start with the next available issue. The minimum term is 13 issues. You will not receive a renewal reminder 
and the recurring payments will continue to be taken unless you tell us otherwise. Details of how to redeem your Picturehouse or My Cineworld Plus membership and tickets will be sent to you via 
email once payment has been received and after the 14-day cooling-off period has passed. Please note this can take up to 16 days. NB: To sign up with Picturehouse you will need to be 16+ years old. 


The sci-fi series vaulting 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL INTEL, FROM HOLLYWOOD AND BEYOND 


into the zeitgeist 


FALLOUT 


WORDS OLLY RICHARDS 


“YOU’VE GOT KIND of a peanut butter and 
Cheez Whiz combination here — and I happen 
to love peanut butter and Cheez Whiz.” Graham 
Wagner is trying to explain the unusual tone of 
Fallout, a TV adaptation of the post-apocalyptic 
video-game series that unites a seemingly 
mismatched group of creatives. The peanut 
butter would be the show’s creators, Jonathan 
Nolan and Lisa Joy, best known for developing 
Westworld, the epic, serious, twisty sci-fi 
Western. The Cheez Whiz is showrunners 
Wagner (Silicon Valley, Portlandia) and Geneva 
Robertson-Dworet (Captain Marvel), bringing 
an altogether goofier skillset. It’s a collective 
that doesn’t wholly make sense on paper, but will 
hopefully produce something simultaneously 
dramatically complex and weirdly funny. 

For those who’ve never touched a console, 
the Fallout game series, created by Tim Cain, 
takes place after nuclear war has ravaged Earth 
in 2077. Over 200 years later, a privileged 
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community of humans are living in relative luxury 
in underground bunkers — or vaults — maintained 
by an apparently wholesome corporation. Above 
ground, radiation has killed most and mutated 
many others, turning any trip there into 
a lawless battle for survival against robots, 
‘zombies’ and giant insects. Over four main 
games, plus spin-offs, the series spans over 
acentury and includes countless characters. 
This show is not seeking to repeat all that. 
“Trying to get all that into eight episodes 
would be crazy,” says Wagner. “It’s 25 years of 
games and thousands of hours of gameplay.” 
Instead, the show chiefly concerns three 
new characters: Lucy (Ella Purnell), a vault 
resident — and daughter of their leader (Kyle 
MacLachlan) — who has to go above ground to 
help her people; Maximus (Aaron Moten), an 
overlander who’s the least aggressive member 
of a group of metal warriors known as the 
Brotherhood Of Steel; and The Ghoul (Walton 
Goggins), a once happy cowboy who has 
mutated into a noseless, ruthless bounty hunter. 


They’re all in search of something vital to their 
future. “We talked a lot about The Good, The 
Bad And The Ugly,” says Wagner. “That’s three 
characters in search of a box of gold, so we asked 
ourselves, ‘What’s the gold in this world?” Youll 
have to watch for the answer. 

If those character descriptions make it 
sound like the good guys and bad guys are clear, 
Fallout is not that simple. “We were developing 
the show right when Covid started,” says 
Wagner, “and the parallels between ourselves 
and the vault-dwellers were not lost on us. We’re 
sitting at home having our groceries delivered 
and being like, “We’re heroes!’ while others were 
putting themselves in danger to serve us.” 
“There was [this idea of ] essential Americans 
and inessential Americans,” adds Nolan. Here, 
Lucy can be a ‘good guy’ because she’s part of 
a group that has all the money. The Ghoul, 
whose mutations have kept him alive since 
the war, rages against the world because he’s 
endured a life so hard, it rotted off his nose. “One 
of the questions being asked through this season 


—s Wie 


Above: Purnell on location with one of the show’s 


creators, Jonathan Nolan. 


is, ‘How did this singing cowboy become this 
ur-nihilist?’” says Wagner. 

All this gives the creators an opportunity to 
comment on the social imbalance, and corporate 
power, of our own world. “Just as M*A*S*H gets to 
talk about Vietnam through the lens of the Korean 
War, we get to talk about the mess we’re in now 
through the lens of... ‘What if everybody just gets 
on with it and destroys the fucking world?” says 
Nolan. He sums up Fallout as “what happens when 
you outsource the survival of the human race”. 

You may have spotted that none of this 
suggests anything comedic, but the humour 
comes from the sheer oddness of this world, as 
sheltered Lucy tries to adapt to a land where 
locusts are bigger than dogs and the violent fight 
to stay alive has made much of the population 
wildly eccentric. “Graham once summed up [the 
tone] to me,” says Nolan, “as ‘Tarkovsky with 
jokes’.” When every day is a living hell, what 
else can you do but laugh? 


Top to bottom: Vault 

resident Lucy (Ella Purnell); 
Overlander Maximus 

(Aaron Moten) with one of the 
metal warriors from their 
Brotherhood Of Steel army; 
Ruthless mutilated cowboy 
The Ghoul (Walton Goggins) 
has a nose for bounty hunting; 
Serious hardware abounds. 
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DuVernay’s: 


ambitious 


next act 


ORIGIN 


WORDS JOHN NUGENT 


THE 2020 BOOK Caste: The Origins of Our 
Discontents — a non-fiction study by Isabel 
Wilkerson of caste systems in India, Nazi 
Germany and the US — is not exactly an obvious 
choice for a cinematic adaptation. It wasn’t for 
Ava DuVernay, in any case. “It was captivating,” 
the filmmaker recalls of reading it. “But it was 

a hard book. [had to read it several times. 
Eventually, it started to form in my head as 
something that needed to be shared.” DuVernay 
made the unusual decision to turn this factual 
book into Origin, a semi-fictionalised narrative 
film. Here’s how she did it. 


THE SCRIPT 


There was no discussion about turning the 
book into a documentary, says DuVernay. “For 
me, documentary functions as a conveyor of 
information,” she says. “In [DuVernay’s 2016 
documentary] 13th, I needed you to know these 
things. And with this film, I wanted you to feel 
these things.” Writing the script was not an easy 


process, with DuVernay spending “hours and 
hours” speaking to Wilkerson over Zoom. The 
challenge was trying to find a character-driven 
narrative in an academic text. She found it in 
“this idea of loss — both our personal loss and our 


collective loss, what we lose when we treat each 
other the way that we do.” 
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THE CHARACTER 


“T always try to wrap the big themes in 
something that is emotional,” DuVernay 

says. “I’m always looking at: what can I connect 
to acharacter, a feeling?” Unusually, she 
turned Wilkerson herself into the main 
character; the film sees her investigating 
systems of caste while dealing with personal 
tragedies. Key to that character was the casting 
of Aunjanue Ellis-Taylor, an acclaimed actor 

in her fifties who, until Origin, had never 
received top billing in a film. The director notes 
in particular her “depth of presence” in even 
mundane settings. “In a scene that’s as simple 
as writing on a whiteboard — I mean, I can 
watch that woman write on a whiteboard 

all day. You can see the thought-process. It’s not 
a performance.” 


THE SHOOT 


Filming on three continents across 37 days 
was a “logistical feat”, DuVernay says, but felt 
important to get across the idea of caste as 

a universal social phenomenon. “There’s no 
society in the modern world that does not have 
the pretence embedded in its culture that 
someone is better than someone else, for 
whatever reason — age, sexuality, preferences, 
skin colour, physical ability. It is the hierarchy 
of human beings, and we all participate in it.” 
The film features examples of caste across 
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Top to bottom: Writer-director Ava DuVernay making 


Origin; Aunjanue Ellis-Taylor as Isabel Wilkerson; Isabel’s 


husband Brett (Jon Bernthal) and mum Ruby (Emily Yancy). 


history, including the Holocaust and American 
segregation; DuVernay took care to “make it all 
feel like one story” in the filmmaking methods, 
from cinematography to editorial. “It all has 
the same colour grade. It was all shot on 16mm. 
It all has to feel like the same story — because 
caste is the same story.” Not your average 
academic text, then. 


Getty Images 


JEYMES SAMUEL FEAT. LIL WAYNE, BUJU 
BANTON, AND SHABBA RANKS 


EMILIE LEVIENAISE-FARROUCH 


HALLE BAILEY AND PHYLICIA PEARL MPASI 


LAURA KARPMAN 


BOB MARLEY 


LISTEN NOW! HEAD TO THE EMPIRE SPOTIFY 


ACCOUNT TO HEAR ALL OF THE ABOVE 


me | 


ATOILET 
CLEANER’S 
TENDER TALE 


PERFECT DAYS 


WHEN KOJI HASHIMOTO won 
the Best Actor award at this year’s 
Cannes Film Festival for his role as 
Hirayama, a Tokyo toilet cleaner in 
Perfect Days, one person who wasn’t 
the slightest bit surprised was the film’s 
director, Wim Wenders. “I predicted 
it!” he proudly tells Empire. “It’s 

a modest little film but we knew we 
had a movie with a great character 
and a great actor. I thought if we had 
achance, it was in Best Actor.” 

The project started when Wenders 
was invited to make a series of mini- 
documentaries about the architects 
who created some of Japan’s greatest 
outdoor lavatories. The filmmaker 
thought there was more to be done so, 
along with Takuma Takasaki, fashioned 
a narrative detailing the routine of 
without doubt cinema’s greatest toilet 
attendant. “I started to develop this 
caretaker and he became my dream 
character,” Wenders explains. “One 
I’ve always wanted to show in a movie 
— somebody who had little but was 
happy with what he had. He’s open, 
gentle, and loves music and reading. 
Hirayami is my favourite character 
ever because he’s everything I like.” 

Wenders has made films in Japan 
previously, including Tokyo-Ga, 

a documentary tribute to his 


FIRST WORD 


filmmaking idol Yasujird Ozu — 

“T always considered him to be the 
paradise of filmmaking” — but the 
78-year-old German auteur has found 
his own way into channelling his hero. 
“Ozu’s influence is not in the language 
I shoot in,” says Wenders, “but I think 
this film was made perfectly in the 
spirit of his films — his respect for 
details and the respect for every 
human being is present.” 

Keeping with the original 
inspiration, Perfect Days is also a love 
letter to the magnificence of Japan’s 
astonishing public loos. “Toilets are not 
pleasant in movies,” reflects Wenders. 
“They are mostly frightening locations. 
Japanese toilets are so beautiful. You 
open the door and they speak to you. 
The lid opens automatically and then 
the seat is warm. You don’t even need 
paper because it gives you a little 
shower. It’s just too good to be true.” 

Also exceeding expectations, the 
film has become the Japanese entry 
for the 2024 Oscars (“I was shocked,” 
the director says). It seems Wenders’ 
latest is no flash in the aesthetically 
pleasing pan. IAN FREER 


PERFECT DAYS IS IN CINEMAS FROM 9 FEBRUARY 
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The 
Spotlight 
Dominic 
Sessa 


THE HOLDOVERS’ BREAKOUT 
STAR ON GRADUATING FROM 
SCHOOL TO THE BIG SCREEN 


WORDS JOHN NUGENT 


KAREEM BLACK 


ACTING WAS NEVER really the plan for Dominic 
Sessa. “I kind of off-handedly stumbled into 
acting,” the 21-year-old admits. “I was a big ice 
hockey player growing up. That was the big dream 


of mine at the time.” In 2016, a few weeks before 
his first hockey season at high school, however, an 
accident sent him in a different direction. “Before 
we even played our first game, I broke my femur 
while skateboarding. So I wasn’t able to play 
hockey.” Needing to fill an extracurricular slot in 
his studies, he joined that year’s musical at his 
boarding school, the historic Deerfield Academy in 
Massachusetts. The acting bug quickly bit him. 
Fast forward to 2021, when Oscar-winning 
writer-director Alexander Payne was busy casting 
The Holdovers, his 1970s-set comedy-drama 
set in a boarding school. Over 800 actors were 
considered for the role of Angus Tully, the 
troubled young student forced to stay at his school 
over Christmas. Casting potentials came from all 
over the world. Then they decided to look at where 
they were actually filming: Deerfield. 
“T got acall from my director in our theatre 
programme,” says Sessa — by this point a star of 
the drama department — “saying that these casting 
people were looking for kids to sit in the classroom 
scenes. I went in and read some lines, thinking that | Above 
if things went well, I could be in the background.” and right: 
Sessa ended up being very much in the Dominic Sessa, 
foreground of the film, winning the role of Angus photographed 
after an intensive audition process. The young exclusively for 
actor goes toe-to-toe with Paul Giamatti, playing Empire at the 
his irascible classics teacher Mr Hunham, Loews Regency 
who suffers from an eye condition called New York hotel 
strabismus, and Da’Vine Joy Randolph (as the on 28 November 
kindly, no-nonsense cafeteria administrator), and 2023. Far right: 
has already earned rave reviews from American Holding his own 
critics. Remarkably, it is his first time ever in front in The Holdovers. 
of a camera. “I’ve never even been in a student 
film,” he says. “I mean, I’ve done a lot of high- 
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BETWEEN 
SCENES 


OUR SPOTLIGHT 
STAR’S FAVOURITE 
STUFF 
Li 
THE BOOK 
CLOUD ATLAS BY 
DAVID MITCHELL 
“It spans across 
space and time and 
multiple different 
characters and 
journeys, which is 
very much the sort 
of thing I’m 
interested in.” 


THE ALBUM 
1989 (TAYLOR’S 
VERSION) BY 
TAYLOR SWIFT 
“I’ve been listening 
to a lot of Taylor 
Swift — maybe not 
by choice, just 
because it’s gotten 
everywhere. Which 
is not a bad thing. 


| enjoy her a lot.” 


THE 
PODCAST 
CHINWAG WITH 
PAUL GIAMATTI 
AND STEPHEN 
ASMA 
“I’ve been listening 
to Paul’s podcast 
just because he’s 
been telling me 
about it and 
| promised him 
| would listen to it. 
It’s pretty funny. He 
enjoys talking about 
science-fiction and 
weird conspiracies. 
Shout out to 
Chinwag!” 


school theatre, but yeah, that was it.” 
(Payne later declared that Sessa has 
a “God-given talent for film acting”.) 

The experience was a steep 
learning curve. Until boarding the film, 
Sessa had only seen Alexander Payne’s 
2011 Oscar-winner The Descendants, 
and was mainly familiar with Paul 
Giamatti for his work on the 2002 
Frankie Muniz comedy Big Fat Liar 
(“The movie where Paul dyes himself 
blue,” he notes). “It was really once 
I met Alexander and Paul that I got my 
first film education, I guess.” 

Sessa thus learnt on the job, from 
some of the best in the business. “It 
was definitely a hard thing, going from 
the theatre environment, where youre 
able to have a more extensive rehearsal 
process,” he says. “For film, you don’t 
really have much ofa rehearsal. 
Luckily, Paul and Alexander were very 
open to me making mistakes and 
learning along the way.” 

The process was inevitably surreal: 
not every actor’s first job is with A-list 
talent, filming in your own school. “It 
was like an episode of The Twilight 
Zone,” he says. “I’m looking out the 
window of my classroom that I actually 
had Latin class [in]. And here’s Paul 
Giamatti spitting all this ancient Greek 
in my face.” 

After graduating from high school 
and with The Holdovers under his belt, 
Sessa applied to Carnegie Mellon 
University School Of Drama, where he 
is currently a freshman — albeit taking 
aleave of absence while awards 
excitement builds for The Holdovers, 
including his performance. He’s staying 
level-headed about things. “Obviously, 
I'd love to keep doing movies. But 
I understand that this is really special 
stuff. I’m in no rush to do anything.” 
For now, he has a daily reminder of the 
unlikely trajectory he has taken. “T still 
have a scar from the surgery I had [on 


my femur],” he says. “My little reminder to be 
thankful for everything that’s going on right now.” 


THE HOLDOVERS IS IN CINEMAS FROM 19 JANUARY 


Grooming: Melissa DeZarate at A-Frame Agency using Dyson. Styling: Warren Baker. Clothing: Dominic wears Celine throughout. 
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REVISITING 
A GANGSTER’S 
PARADISE 


SEXY 
BEAST 


IN JONATHAN GLAZEPR’S 2000 film 
Sexy Beast, Ray Winstone stars as Gal 
Dove, a retired thief whose life gets ram- 
raided when a former colleague, the 
psychopathic Don Logan (Sir Ben 
Kingsley), appears out of nowhere, 
demanding Gal do One Last Job. Now, 
the characters return in a prequel 
series, set in’90s London. The show 
stars James McArdle as Gal and Emun 
Elliott as the unhinged Don, and 
explores a criminal underworld in 
which bullets and banter fly as the pair 
undertake brutal heists, and Gal tries 
to keep Don’s livewire temper in check. 
We speak to the actors about refreshing 
a pair of cinematic legends... 


Emun Elliott: It seared unforgettable 
images into my brain. I remember the 
shot of Don walking through the airport, 
and we were behind him, following him. 
Even that radiated so much menace. 
James McArdle: I just thought it was 
a masterpiece. 


McArdle: Ray Winstone texted me 
and gave me a gracious blessing. That 
helps you go, “Okay, I can lean into 
what he did, and then move into parts 
that are recognisable in the character.” 
Elliott: Sadly I didn’t hear from Sir 
Ben. But I did a film years ago and he 
was in it: Exodus: Gods And Kings. 

I was sitting behind him ona tiny 
plane flying to Malta, and he was in 


first class, which was one row. 
Iremember staring at the back of his 
head, thinking, “There he is.” That’s 
the closest I ever got. 


McArdle: There are vocal things [in 
the original performances] that you 
have to respect. But we were exploring 
different sides of the characters. So 
you had to take what you could from 
the source material, and use your 
imagination for these other bits. 
Elliott: My intention was never to 

try to replicate what Sir Ben Kingsley 
did, because that’s an impossible task. 
It was important to respect that 
performance by nodding to it, but then 
allowing it to pass through me and live 
within me. The other thing is, Don 
Logan is in the film for one hour: for 
us it’s about, how do we develop this 
character so that we can stand him for 
eight hours? ALEX GODFREY 


SEXY BEAST IS ON PARAMOUNT+ FROM 25 JANUARY 
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Here: “And you can shove 
it up your...” Rose (Jessie 
Buckley) confronts Edith 
(Olivia Colman). Below: 
Mabel (Eileen Atkins) and 
Ann (Joanna Scanlon) 


flank Rose. 


i t a 


‘The making of a foul- 


mouthed friendship 


JESSIE BUCKLEY 


WORDS BETH WEBB 


“LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR’ is more of 

a suggestion than acommandment in Wicked 
Little Letters. The 1920s-set comedy-drama, 
based on real events, sees small-town residents 
Edith (Olivia Colman) and Rose (Jessie Buckley) 
pitted against each other after the former begins 
receiving a wave of curse-riddled anonymous 
letters. Here, the pair get into how their 
Adele-fuelled relationship informed the film. 


What excited you about playing this 
warring duo together? 
Olivia Colman: We met years ago at a festival 
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OLIVIA COLMAN 


and fell in love. Then we did The Lost Daughter 
but didn’t do any scenes together, but hung out 
alot after hours. I really wanted to work with her 
[again] and I knew that we’d have a nice time. 
Jessie Buckley: If you've got to be naughty with 
anyone, you'd best be naughty with Olivia. 


Which festival did you meet at? 

Colman: Wilderness Festival. 

Buckley: We sang karaoke very late in 

Colly’s trailer. 

Colman: I’m sure you're aware that Jessie has 
an incredible voice. 

Buckley: Not at that time. I think we all 
wailed Adele. Poor Adele. She might’ve been 


| 


| ~ 


proud, though. She’d be good at drunk karaoke. 
Colman: Yeah, I bet she would’ve loved it. 


You play nemeses for a large portion 

of the film. What was that dynamic like 

to perform? 

Colman: It was really fun to have a shouting 
match at each other and then have a hug. 
Buckley: I don’t think they were enemies. 

I think they were thrilled by each other. What 
was really fun was when they both went loose: 
you could almost feel the crew be like, “Whoa!” 
It was like being on Jerry Springer. Any time we 
got to really get at each other, it was trying not 
to laugh which was the problem. 

Colman: I did struggle with that. There’s a bit 
in the square where we were really shouting at 
each other. It was funny because we were 
swearing but there were people nearby and 
Iwas thinking, “There are kids here, and we’re 
calling each other all sorts of things,” which 
made us feel nervous and giggly. 


Olivia, there are some sinister shades to 
your character Edith. Why was she an 
interesting person to play? 

Colman: It’s always interesting to play someone 
who’s different to me. I feel empathy towards 
her; she’s had a really suffocated life. She’s faced 
abuse at home and then she sees this free spirit 
and she loves her and wants to be her and deals 
with it really badly. Instead of grabbing the 
friendship and running with it, she’s jealous. 
Buckley: They’re just two girls trying to find 
their space and be excessive in some way 

and just get things out. I’m not a million miles 
away from Rose. I love swearing and I could 
definitely relate to her, but she’s such a life- 
force. Whatever tar people throw at her, she 
just keeps going. 


FIRST WORD 


The insults were taken from the original 
letters written in the ’20s. Did you get to 
read them? 

Colman: No, I didn’t. We should’ve asked 
about that, shouldn’t we, Jessie? That would’ve 
been us being better actors. Occasionally 

you'll get someone going off: “This is disgusting, 
blah blah blah.” But what’s hilarious was 

that it was all true, and it’s all been lifted 

from the letters. So all those blustery people 
who find swearing offensive can go and 

fuck themselves. 


What was your favourite insult in the film? 
Colman: “Fuck you in the nose-holes.” That 
made me giggle quite a bit. 

Buckley: I like when you get so aghast at [being 
called a] “beetle”. 

Colman: Some of them were so funny. I’ve got 
one of the letters [from the film] framed in the 
downstairs loo and my mum went in and went, 
“What is that?” It says, “You sad, stinky bitch.” 
I just love it. 

Buckley: We got given cast cups at the end of 
the shoot. I can’t remember what it said... 
Colman: ... I’m going to go and find it! [Leaves 
momentarily to locate the cup] 

Buckley: So my mum was over and she 

was having this lovely cup of tea in the 
morning. Then she reads the cup and just 
starts crying with laughter. She’s as good as 
gold, my mum. 

Colman: Jessie videoed it and her mum 

could barely speak because she was giggling 

so much. 

Buckley: I think she let a little bit of wee out. 
Colman: I’m going to read it to you, I’ve 

found the mug. So imagine Jessie’s mum 

barely being able to get the words out: “Oh, 

just fuck off you pasty old shrivelled old 

piss bastard fucking old cunt.” Oh, your 

poor mummy. 


WICKED LITTLE LETTERS IS IN CINEMAS FROM 23 FEBRUARY 
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neww 
of the samurai 


PRESTIGE TV IS HEADING EAST, WITH AN AMBITIOUS 
NEW TAKE ON CLASSIC YARN SHOGUN 


WORDS NICK DE SEMLYEN 


THE WEAPONS OF a samurai are many. There’s 
the classic katana blade. The naginata, along- 
bladed pole. A kabutowari, for close-quarters 
slicing. Or, ifa warrior finds themselves separated 
from their armoury, they could always use a copy 
of James Clavell’s 1975 novel Shégun to bludgeon 
their enemy. After all, it’s a 1,152-page tome, hefty 
enough to stun an ox — but a daunting prospect 
to adapt into a TV series. It has been attempted 
once before, with a 1980 serial starring Richard 
Chamberlain and Toshiro Mifune, so popular that 
almost a third of Americans tuned in. And now 
Shogun is being tackled again, by showrunners 
Rachel Kondo and Justin Marks, a wife-and- 
husband team. They tell Empire how their new 
ten-episode saga seeks to do justice to its source. 
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Jarvis’ Blackthorne was played by Richard Chamberlain in 


the hugely popular 1980 American TV series. 


THE HERO 


John Blackthorne (Cosmo Jarvis) is an English 
sailor who in 1600 finds himself shipwrecked 

on the shores of Japan. His ensuing adventure 
among fearsome samurai is gargantuan: “You 
set aside three weeks of your life, and you read 
for eight hours a day,” laughs Kondo of tackling 
the breezeblock saga. But it was Blackthorne’s 
undimming fascination with this alien world 
that proved the key to unlocking him. “Early 

on in our process, Michaela Clavell, James 
Clavell’s daughter and a producer on this project, 
said something which became the kernel of 

not just Blackthorne but the whole process of 
Shogun,” says Marks. “She said, ‘The thing about 
my father was that he was more curious than 
anyone else.’ That felt like true north in chasing 
this story.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY 


In the novel, somebody tells Blackthorne, 
“Listening to blossoms falling and to rocks 
growing are exceptionally good exercises.” This 
kind of instruction is anathema at first to the 
cocksure man of action, but he slowly absorbs 
the way of the samurai, undergoing an inner 
transformation rather than merely kicking ass. 
“Shogun is this remarkable story about aman 
who shows up to do a lot, and ends up impacting 
almost nothing by the time the story is over. 
The journey he goes on is to realise that,” Marks 
says. “And the journey he goes on is not to be 
mad about it,” adds Kondo. “He has to learn 

that his placement in this world is not at the 


FIRST WORD 


centre. He’s powerless, but learns to see = 


powerlessness as an empowerment.” DEVOUT FAN ON DOCTOR 
WHO ENTERING A GROUNDBREAKING ERA 


Of the many people Blackthorne meets — whip- 
smart warlord Toranaga, brutal samurai Omi, the 
mysterious Lady Ochiba — the one he connects 
with most deeply is the elegant Mariko (Anna 
Sawai). But don’t call it aromance. “It’s a bit of 
an anti-romance,” corrects Marks. “In that this is 
ultimately the journey of a woman to hold onto 
the purpose that led her into this story to begin 
with. To finish the mission of her father. It’s 

in some ways sexier and more surprising than 
alot of romances in stories, where there’s 

an inevitability of these characters staying 
together.” But while in 17th century Japan love 
can be found, there’s usually violence following 
right on its heels... 


This being a full-on samurai epic, there are 
battles galore, as well as smaller but no less 
intense skirmishes. “There’s a different 
silhouette to every action sequence,” says 
Marks. “You've got a daring escape from Osaka 
Castle, a sea race in the harbour, assassins 
coming into private quarters... each one feels 
unique.” While the 1980 TV adaptation was able 
to shoot in Japan itself, this new version filmed 
in Canada for practical reasons, but they cut no 
corners in terms of scale. “To render a truly 
authentic world is one thing,” Marks reflects, 
“but to do it where you have to bring out an 
army of 150 extras, all with the right nakazori, 
the right tie to the obi, all those details — that’s 
where the sweat was.” Prepare for thundering 
melees, to go with the falling blossoms. 


SHOGUN IS ON DISNEY+ FROM 27 FEBRUARY 


BBC, Katie Yu/FX 
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IAN McKELLEN 
AS HAMLET 


WORDS BETH WEBB 


McKellen first played Hamlet during 

a European tour of the play in 1971, when he 
was in his early thirties. It was understandable, 
then, that the actor was taken aback when he 
was approached by director Sean Holmes some 
50 years later to reprise the role (McKellen is 
now 84). “Although I thought it was a crazy idea, 
I thought, ‘But I haven’t quite finished with 
Hamlet,” he tells Empire. When Covid struck 
and theatres were closed to the public, a version 
of the play was filmed. McKellen believes that 
performing to the camera helped him to define 
the role. “I think the older Hamlet is less of 

a performance; it’s more internal,” he explains. 
“With the camera close, you can be much more 
intimate. And that’s what I hoped to do: make 
the spirit of Hamlet credible. Even though he 
wasn’t quite in the right body.” 


McKellen prepared for the performance by 
immersing himself in different editions of 
Hamlet. “Hamlet isn’t just a play anda script,” he 
says. “There are many versions of the play that 
come down from Shakespeare’s time.” The actor 
also worked with Holmes on the text, which 

is anotably shorter take: “Hamlet done in its 
entirety, taking from all the printed versions, 
becomes a very long and rather unwieldy play.” 


“It became Elsinore,” says McKellen of Theatre 
Royal Windsor, where he spent the production 
locked down with Hamlet’s cast and crew. The 
building was used for the film; the Queen even 
agreed the ramparts of Windsor Castle could be 
used as background scenery. This only brought 
him closer to the character. “We both love the 
theatre,” he explains. He brings up a scene when 
Hamlet watches a troupe of actors performing: 
“[He’s] thrilled when the players come. And having 
seen them rehearse, he says, “The play’s the thing, 
wherein Ill catch the conscience of the king.” 


“The other thing that I share with Hamlet is an 
obsession with death,” chuckles McKellen. 
“Young people in a healthy state of mind are not 
all that interested in death; it’s something that 
happens to other people. When you get to my age, 
it’s something that happens to your friends and 
yourself.” He draws a line between his own 
fixation on mortality and Hamlet’s obsession with 
his father’s death, along with his own demise. 
“Being closer to death than I was when I first 
played Hamlet, I think, was an advantage.” There’s 
method in this morbidness, you might say. 


HAMLET WILL BE IN CINEMAS FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY 
ON 27 FEBRUARY 


SALUTING A 
LEGENDARY 
COMEDY CAPTAIN 


ANDRE 
BRAUGHER 


BEFORE BROOKLYN NINE-Nine and 
Captain Raymond Holt entered his life, Andre 
Braugher’s career had been somewhat lacking 
in LOLs. A noted Shakespearean actor on the 
stage, on the big screen his career had focused 
on sombre performances in the likes of Glory, 
Poseidon and, most intense of all, Frank 
Darabont’s The Mist. On the small screen he had 
been electric in Homicide: Life On The Street, 

a show which had its fair share of chuckles, but 
was mainly grittier than an unwashed oyster. 

Yet over the course of eight seasons of Dan 
Goor and Mike Schur’s wonderfully silly cop 
comedy, Braugher not only held his own against 
comic actors and natural born gagsters like 
Andy Samberg, Chelsea Peretti and Joe Lo 
Truglio, but became the show’s standout 
performer. At first glance, Holt was a one-joke 
character — a super-uptight police captain 
whose penchant for pedantry and love of 
by-the-book behaviour would be a foil for 
the wild antics of Samberg’s Jake Peralta. For 
awhile, it was funny, but familiar. 

Gradually, though, Braugher began to invest 
the character with a truly unique sensibility, 
wrapping that wonderfully sonorous voice 
around lines like, “Madeline, if you're here, who’s 
guarding Hades?” and, “The phrase ‘whodunnit’ 
is a grammatical abomination. Please use the 
proper term, ‘a who has done this?’”, all 


GEORGE R.R. MARTIN'S TV KINGDOM EXPANDS 


GAME OF THRONES 


NINE VOYAGES 10,000 SHIPS FLEA BOTTOM 


¥ 


delivered with comic timing so perfect it 
borders on a crime that it had been hidden from 
us for so long. 

As the show progressed, and found its 
voice, Braugher and the writers began to 
reveal that Holt was every bit as weird as any 
of the cops under his command, from sporting 
ared bowler hat on a whim to his cordial 
conversations with his corgi, Cheddar. 
Meanwhile, the character’s sexuality (he was 
happily married to his husband, Kevin) was 
used to generate plenty of gags but was never 
the punchline, while the show wouldn’t shy 
away from tackling hot-button issues like racism 
and the perception of cops post-BLM; detours 
only enriched by the presence of an actor as 
good as Braugher. 

He further evinced a knack for the deliciously 
deadpan, but Holt was rarely funnier than 
when he dropped his guard and displayed 
a thirst for sass, or started bellowing things like 
“VINDICATION!” and “BONE!”, possibly the 
funniest single-line deliveries in the history of 
the show. Which is saying something. Hot damn, 
he will be missed. CHRIS HEWITT 


dolla acts WORD —_ 


A historic slice 


WE VISIT THE SET OF JULIANNE 
MOORE-FRONTED PERIOD 
DRAMA WITH A DIFFERENCE, 
MARY & GEORGE 


WORDS JOHN NUGENT 


JULIANNE MOORE IS making an entrance. 
She sweeps into the grand banqueting room of 
aroyal palace of King James VI and I (actually 
Hatfield House, just off Junction 3 of the AIM) 
resplendent in full make-up, a billowy dress 
and an exaggerated ruff, with highly coiffed 
and vertiginous hair. Compared to the more 
modestly dressed courtiers, dignitaries and 
hangers-on who fill the room, she stands out. 
Heads are turning. Any potential tension 
dissipates, however, as soon as Moore breezily 
introduces herself to the assembled extras. 
“Hi, I’m Julie!” she says. 

It’s a bright, crisp morning in February 
2023 when Empire visits the set of Mary 
& George, Sky’s bold new seven-episode 
period-drama miniseries. This well-preserved 
Jacobean mansion, an hour-and-a-bit outside 
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of ruff and tumble 


of London, has been almost entirely 
commandeered by the vast, deep-pocketed 
production. A huge marquee has sprung up 
in the 42-acre grounds, to accommodate 
hundreds of extras. As many as 80 costume- 
makers have been recruited just to create the 
period dress. (Costume designer Annie Symons 
explains to Empire that “the Jacobean period 
has never been done on telly before. There’s 
just nothing to hire. So we’ve had to make it 
all ourselves”.) 

Not too long ago, Hatfield played host to 
The Favourite, which feels like a close cousin 
of Mary & George: based on the book The 
King’s Assassin by Benjamin Woolley, the new 
project is another slice of daring, irreverent 
historical fiction, about ambitious women using 
scheming and sexuality to gain power in the 
English monarchy. And there was plenty of it 
in James’ time. 

“T don’t want to say ‘gay’, because they 
didn’t have the same conception of sexuality 
then,” says series creator D.C. Moore, who 
adapted the book, “but really, James’ court ran 
on his affection and love for hot men.” It’s an 
opportunity that down-on-her-luck widower 
Mary Villiers (Julianne Moore) takes full 
advantage of, manoeuvring her handsome 
second son George (Nicholas Galitzine) into the 


king’s lusty orbit. Sure enough, James is soon 
—as Mary puts it — “cockstruck”. 

“She is this mother who essentially shaped 
her son to help seduce the king,” D.C. Moore 
explains, “and then they have power over him, 
and over England, for a generation. Reading [the 
book], the whole story was just like — fuck, this 
is extraordinary.” 

Julianne Moore, for her part, is relishing the 
opportunity to play someone so complicated, so 
ruthless. “It is wildly entertaining,” she tells 
Empire. “Certainly my character has a presence 
and a directness and a moxie that’s unusual to 
find. But I think you also get the idea that she 
doesn’t have any agency of her own — and so 
she sets about trying to achieve it through her 
relationships.” D.C. Moore puts it more bluntly: 
“This is a really dog-eat-dog period. If the king 
turns against you, particularly as awoman 
— you are fucked.” 

Later, in another one of Hatfield’s 223 
rooms, we witness a pivotal moment for one 
of those relationships. Sealed with a kiss ona 
forehead, King James, played by prolific Scottish 
actor Tony Curran, bestows a knighthood 
on George. We watch as Danish actor Trine 
Dyrholm, playing James’ wife Anne, delivers 
a delicious bit of euphemistic dialogue: “I think 
it’s time for anew member in your bedchamber.” 


Russell Moorcroft 


Illustration: 


As D.C. Moore later explains, this was 


not just a spot of 16th-century innuendo: 
‘Gentleman Of The Royal Bedchamber’ 

was a real title in royal households at the 

time. “George basically controlled the 
country and did what he wanted,” he explains. 
“Meanwhile, James is like, ‘I just want to 


smoke and swear and get pissed and have 


sex with men and chill out and go hunting. 
God save the king! 


Clockwise 
from main: 
The wonderfully 
costumed and 
scheming Mary 
Villiers (Julianne 
Moore); The 
target, King 
James | (Tony 
Curran); Villiers 
with her 

son George 
(Nicholas 
Galitzine), the 
seducer; The 
King and his 
courtiers have 
some fun; 
George is 

also adept 

at charming 


women. 


After cameoing in Spider-Man: No Way 
Home, She-Hulk and Echo, Charlie Cox 
is officially the MCU’s Matt Murdock, 
and back as the lead in the blind 
lawyer-turned-superhero’s New York-set 
solo series. Vincent D’Onofrio is also 
reprising his role as crime lord Kingpin, 
and Jon Bernthal returns as grief- 
stricken vigilante The Punisher for the 
first time since his standalone show 
was cancelled in 2019. 


Deborah Ann Woll, who played 
Murdock’s love interest Karen Page in 
the original Daredevil series, has been 

artfully dodging questions on the return 
of herself and Elden Henson — who 
plays Murdoch’s business partner 
Foggy Nelson — as well as the future of 
their characters, who could well return 
without them. Production on the show 
began pre-actors’ strike with no mention 
of the pair, but in the MCU, anything’s 
possible. New cast members who will 
be entering the fold include Michael 
Gandolfini, Margarita Levieva and 
Sandrine Holt, all in unconfirmed roles. 


Born Again started life under the control 
of writers Chris Ord and Matt Corman, 
but in October it was revealed that after 
reviewing footage, the pair were let go. 
The intention from Marvel execs, 


including Kevin Feige, is reportedly to 
shift the show from a legal procedural to 
something with Cox in costume as 
Daredevil more prominently. 


The overhaul sees Moon Knight and 
Loki Season 2’s Justin Benson and 
Aaron Moorhead step into the directors’ 
chairs, and Dario Scardapane, 
experienced in Daredevil’s world after 
overseeing Netflix’s The Punisher, come 
aboard as showrunner. The latter 
reflects Marvel’s changing TV show 
strategy, moving towards a traditional 
showrunner structure with Scardapane, 
rather than the less empowering ‘head 
writer’ model they’ve used until now. 


The new show is named after a 1986 
Daredevil comic storyline which sees 
Murdock’s identity made public by Karen 
Page and Kingpin in a bid to destroy him. 
However, we don’t know yet if the show 
will follow that route. We do know that 
this will be more Daredevil than we’re 
used to — Born Again is 18 episodes in 
total (the original show’s instalments 
were 15), but they may be split across 
two seasons. And whilst Cox is back, we 
may not see the same Man Without Fear 
from the Netflix series, but instead 
a variant of him, introduced as part of the 
Marvel multiverse. Whether it’s the Matt 
Murdock we know or not, we’re just 
glad to have him back. SOPHIE BUTCHER 
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Time 
travel 
witha 
Kubrick 
kick 


ALICE LOWE ON HER COSMIC, 
CENTURY-SPANNING 
SOPHOMORE FILM 


TIMESTALKER 


WORDS JOHN NUGENT 


ALICE LOWE DOESN'T do things by halves. 
Her first film as director, the 2016 horror- 
comedy Prevenge, also starred Lowe as an 
expectant mother-turned-serial killer and 

was filmed while she was eight months 
pregnant. Her second, Timestalker, is more 
ambitious still: a comedic romance set across 
centuries, the same characters (played by Lowe 
and Aneurin Barnard) recurring in different 
settings. “It’s quite a difficult film to describe,” 
she concedes with a laugh. “It’s aromcom, it’s 
about reincarnation, it’s a fantasy — and in 

a way it’s a bit of a love letter to cinema, because 
every historical period is kinda based on 

a different film genre or trope. Which has been 
super-fun.” Here, she reveals a few of the seven 
time-periods featured in the film — and their 
cinematic inspirations. 


THE DAWN OF TIME 


Timestalker starts right at the very beginning: 
setting out its stall in cosmic terms, 2001: 

A Space Odyssey-style. “Right at the beginning 
of the film, we have what I call the ‘love obelisk’,” 
Lowe explains. “Imagine if there was some 
totem that existed independently of 
humankind — it’s supposed to be this symbol 
of, ‘What does love mean in the universe?’ 
Our production designer Flo Hickson 
commissioned this huge fibreglass heart, 
which we hung from some wires in the trees. 
It looks really cool.” 
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JACOBEAN SCOTLAND 


An early part of the film is set in 17th-century 
Western Scotland, which Lowe hopes will “fool 
the audience into thinking they’re watching 
quite a dour and worthy period drama — and 
then [’ll pull the rug away”. This section is partly 
inspired by folk horror — “a bit of magic, a bit of 
witchcraft from that era creeping in” — but also 
by a spooky-looking mask used by real-life 
rebellious preacher Alexander Peden at the 
time. “It’s a fascinating, weird mask,” says Lowe. 
“It looks like something from another time and 
place completely. That’s kind of the tip-off for 
this character who reoccurs through history.” 


GEORGIAN ENGLAND 


The film also journeys to 18th-century Georgian 
England, which allowed Lowe to don some 
fabulous wigs. Stanley Kubrick’s candlelit Barry 
Lyndon was a reference here, though Lowe 
asserts that Timestalker is “not quite a typical 
period drama — there'll be the odd glimpse of 
something that’s anachronistic. That’s some of 
the most fun that we’ve had, just going, ‘We can 
make this look like a Dario Argento film!’ Just 
because it’s set in the Georgian era doesn’t mean 
we can’t have a giallo horror moment.” 


NEW YORK 


“T just can’t resist the 1980s,” admits Lowe, 
whose big-haired appearance on TV parody 


FIRST WORD 


TURNING 

A CHILDHOOD 
CHUM INTO 

A FRIGHTFUL 
FIEND 


IMAGINARY DIRECTOR 
JEFF WADLOW ON MAKING 


High barnets: Agnes 
(Alice Lowe) and Alex 
(Aneurin Barnard) in 
Georgian England. Below: 
Lowe in full ’80s garb. 
Bottom: Nick Frost (left) 


also co-stars as George. 


Garth Marenghi’s Darkplace was her 
breakthrough role. “I just think it’s so rich and 
funny and bright and fascinating. We had a lot 
of fun looking at things like Working Girl and 
Pretty In Pink and Desperately Seeking Susan, 
films that I absolutely love.” The perms and 
pastel colours are married with a “looser and 
more handheld” filming style. “In the 18th 
century, we were filming in a much more 
classically composed way.” 


22ND-CENTURY DYSTOPIA 


Timestalker looks to the future as well as the 
past, with a brief visit to a post-apocalyptic 
hereafter. “The challenge is obviously doing it 
without a budget to compete with people like 
Denis Villeneuve,” Lowe says with a smile. 
The solution came from “reimagining what 
‘futuristic’ could mean” — subverting the usual 
clichés of futurism. “It is futuristic but there 
is awryness to it. We might all look like we’re 
in the 1920s in the future. Who’s to say?” 
Again, Kubrick was a touchpoint: “We do 

try to Clockwork Orange it up a little.” It’s 
another ambitious choice for a micro-budget 
film shot in under a month. “We’ve done it 


ona shoestring,” Lowe says. “It just looks 
alot more expensive than it actually is.” 
Take that, Villeneuve! JOHN NUGENT 


A FRIENDLY FACE SCARY 


OVERITS TENURE, Blumhouse has 
terrified us with everything from 
invisible men to possessed dolls. A film 
about a sinister imaginary friend, 
therefore, seemed inevitable. Cue 
Imaginary, Jeff Wadlow’s new horror 
about Chauncey, a teddy bear-shaped 
menace, and Jessica (DeWanda Wise), 
its former owner, who discovers upon 
returning to her childhood home 

that her old companion now prefers 
causing pain to throwing picnics. 

Wadlow draws some connections 
between this film and his 2005 
directorial debut Cry Wolf, about 
a group of double-crossing high- 
schoolers and a serial killer. “I’ve always 
been fascinated with subjectivity in 
filmmaking and storytelling, and how 
you can make the audience complicit 
with a lie,” he tells Empire. In 
Imaginary’s case, youre strung 
along by the sinister Chauncey, who 
leads Jessica’s stepdaughter deeper 
into an increasingly violent game in 
the name of friendship. Rusty nails 
make a cameo. 

The traumatising ted proved the 
missing piece when developing the 
film, as Wadlow and writers Greg Erb 
and Jason Oremland struggled to put 
a face to their “evil imaginary friend” 


Top to bottom: Scare bear: evil teddy Chauncey 
with Alice (Pyper Braun); DeWanda Wise as Alice’s 


step-mum Jessica; Life’s no picnic for the family. 


concept. In this raggedy brown bear, 
astar was born. “[The film] started 
to really come to life because we had 
our iconography,” Wadlow explains. 
“Tt also helped us to understand 
[what we were] exploring. We’re 
exploring imagination, trauma and 
self-delusion.” 

Wadlow aims for his film to be 
as chilling as Poltergeist, the 1982 
supernatural chiller which shook him 
up when he was young. “I was a totally 
happy, normal child, and then I saw 
Poltergeist and I became the twisted 
soul that I am now,” laughs the 
director. “This is my Poltergeist. This is 
my movie that walks that line between 
being truly scary and having fun and 
playing games with the audience.” The 
Beast had better watch out: there’s 
anew monster in town. LUKE WALPOLE 
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Guy 
Ritchie 
takes 
onTV 


THE 
GENTLEMEN 


WORDS LOU THOMAS 


IN A WEED farm buried under the country 
estate of Halstead Manor, drug boss Susie (Kaya 
Scodelario) is talking shop with soldier-turned- 
aristocrat Eddie (Theo James). It’s the kind of 
concoction of a scene — marijuana cultivation, 
ornate lingo, criminal pursuits — that feels right 
at home in a Guy Ritchie joint. Only this time, 
it’s a TV show. “You're allowed to tell a lot of 
story, [which] lends itself to my creative 
disposition,” he tells Empire. “A lot of it I just 
write on the day according to who’s there and 
what feels organic, spontaneous and fun.” 

The Gentlemen is an eight-part serialised spin- 
off of Ritchie’s 2019 Matthew McConaughey- 
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fronted movie, and sees Scodelario and James’ 
mismatched duo come together in a bid to save 
Halstead — which has been inherited, along 
with its weed empire, by Eddie — from being 
overthrown by an American businessman. 
Empire visits the stately home’s cannabis 
cave, which is in fact a detailed set constructed 
in North London’s Alperton Studios, on a frosty 
day in December 2022. Vast quantities of fake 
cannabis plants sit in rows amid hydroponic 


BEST OF ENEMIES 


CHILDREN OF BLOOD 


lights and bottles of growth-inducing chemicals. 
Susie is simultaneously managing her crew 
while liaising with Eddie as the new duke of the 
manor. James takes amoment between takes 

to confirm to Empire that in spite of the new 
medium, Ritchie’s voice is very much present. 
“[It] sits between hyperreal broad comedy and 
real darkness and danger and stakes at the same 
time — with phrases like, ‘You will dress up as 

a fucking chicken.” 


UNTITLED RYAN 
REYNOLDS PROJECT 


AND BONE 


Clockwise from 
here: Eddie 
Horniman (Theo 


James, left) is in 
the money; Dirty 
dealer Susie Glass 
(Kaya Scodelario); 
Gospel John 
(Pearce Quigley) is 
on the unrighteous 
path; Director- 
writer Guy Ritchie 


oversees filming. 


Of course, Ritchie’s films have had the TV 
treatment before. Snatch took on a second life 
as a two-season show in 2017, starring Rupert 
Grint. Anda short-lived Lock, Stock... series came 
and went in 2000. Yet this is the first time that 
Ritchie is on creative duties, having directed 
The Gentlemen’s first two episodes and 
co-written the full season with Matthew Read. 
The experience has given Ritchie the chance 
to take his characters on an extended journey 


through the criminal underworld. “Once you've 
created them, you feel as though you can roll 
around in them and enjoy them for a bit longer, 
rather than just wrapping them up tidily in two 
hours,” he explains. 

Those characters consist of a typically 
Ritchian ragtag bunch of crooks, among them 


THE ROOM NEXT DOOR CALAMITY HUSTLE ANTE Se FORCE 


UNTITLED NOAH 
BAUMBACH MOVIE 


FIRST WORD 
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a Liverpudlian crime family and Eddie’s 

drug-loving brother Freddy (Daniel Ings), all 

unified by their desire to get ahead. “Inevitably 

ambition forces people together because they 

all want something out of each other,” Ritchie 

explains. Take Gospel John (Pearce Quigley), the 

pious but vicious head of the crime family. “How 

much is he kidding himself that he’s a religious 

man? Is that just another expression of aspiration? 

Ultimately, his greatest ambition is to be friends 

with the man that controls the universe.” 
Speaking of universes, Ritchie is keen to 

expand his after his first venture into telly. 

“T like the world of longform, so I think I will 

be doing a couple of other things in TV,” he 

says. The small screen is about to get a whole 

lot more sweary. 


THE GENTLEMEN IS ON NETFLIX IN MARCH 


EMMANUELLE 


Can film and TV 
solve racism? 


SELF-CONFIDENCE IS not a quality that the 
movie biz typically lacks. From bombastic trailers 
to back-slapping award ceremonies, movie 
people — God love ’em — are the kind who never 
think too small, nor underestimate their own 
ability to save the world. Yet when it comes to one 
particular humanity-threatening crisis — racism 
— thinking too small is exactly what’s gone wrong. 
Istarted writing Screen Deep, a book about 
anti-racism and screen storytelling, during the 
Black Lives Matter protests of summer 2020, and 
it became clear that race has never been far from 
the screen’s surface. It’s there in such brilliant-but- 
quite-racist-actually milestones as D.W. Griffith’s 
The Birth Of A Nation and The Jazz Singer. Racial 
anxieties are present in your dad’s favourite old 
sitcoms — Till Death Us Do Part, Fawity Towers 
— but also in yours: 30 Rock and Peep Show have 
both featured blackface. Yet it wasn’t until 
#OscarsSoWhite started trending in 
2015 that the industry’s self- 
reflection began in earnest. 
In the years since, the 
nominations for major awards 
have racially diversified, 
reflecting efforts to 
transform voting bodies. 
Frontrunners this season 
include Lily Gladstone for 
Killers Of The Flower 
Moon, Ayo Edebiri for 
The Bear and Steven 
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Yeun for Beef: So is racism solved already? Sadly 
not. While great strides have been made in 
on-screen representation, the impact on wider, 
societal racism has been limited. Clearly 
achieving diversity both in front of and behind the 
camera is necessary, but not enough. Rather, it’s 
at the bone-deep level of story that both racism, 
and the underlying pseudo-science of racial 
difference, can really be challenged. 

The good news is that screen-storytelling, 
with its empathy-producing powers, is 
uniquely well-placed to change hearts and 
minds. The even better news is that creative 
visionaries of all skin shades are already at 
it, in innovative works which think big by 
confronting racism’s various manifestations 
head on. Like Ava DuVernay’s Origin (in 
which Aunjanue Ellis-Taylor plays a Pulitzer 

prize-winning scholar of racism), 
Jonathan Glazer’s The Zone Of Interest 
(about genocidal obliviousness in 
Nazi-occupied Europe) and Cord 
Jefferson’s American Fiction (Jeffrey 
Wright in a subtle, funny exploration of 
Black stereotypes in pop culture). 
Hollywood may still 
default to pat racial 
reconciliation fantasies which 
soothe white audiences’ 
anxieties without instigating 
real change. But here’s some 
cause for optim , something 
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I learned, as I rehashed and re-contextualised 
every culture-war skirmish from Will Smith’s 
slap to conversations over Johnny Depp’s 
claimed Cherokee heritage: film and TV really 
can solve racism and save the world, but only if 


we the audience are truly watching. 


REMEMBERING A 
‘708 HOLLYWOOD 
HEARTTHROB 


WITH HIS BOYISH appeal, Ryan O’Neal became 
a standout of’70s Hollywood after mega-hit Love 
Story. But his turn towards auteur-driven work, 
resulting in collaborations with the likes of 
Stanley Kubrick, would become legendary. In 
light of the actor’s passing in December, Empire 
celebrates five of his finest performances. 


I (1970) 

O’Neal plays a privileged, devil-may-care Ivy 
Leaguer who learns the real meaning of love — 
and loss — when he meets Ali MacGraw’s 
self-possessed and outspoken fellow student. 
In this breakout role, he brings a surprisingly 
poignant cauldron of charisma and emotion 
to a part that might be unlikeable on paper, 
earning him an Oscar nomination and 
launching him into major-league Hollywood. 


2 (1972) 

Comedy was a new venture for O’Neal, yet 

he made an unforgettable mark in this zany 
screwball send-up. Playing an impossibly 
handsome academic who clumsily attempts to 


JULIANNE MOORE’S 
MAY DECEMBER VOICE 


HOT-PINK GODZILLA 


DAFT MUSINGS FROM THE WARPED MINDS OF TEAM EMPIRE 


FIRST WORD 


resist Barbra Streisand’s advances, his venture 
into Cary Grant territory is note-perfect. Extra 
points for the fact the film makes fun of the most 
famous line (“Love means never having to say 
youre sorry”) from Love Story. 


3 (1973) 

A nostalgic father-child dramedy co-starring 
O’Neal’s real-life daughter Tatum, this 
Depression-era story is charming on screen 

if fairly tragic off (the pair had a tumultuous 
relationship following the film). Nonetheless, in 
lovingly rendered black and white, O’Neal plays 
araffish, affectionate, clueless dad of a wised-up 
kid in memorable and moving fashion. 


4 (1975) 

Nobody uses O’Neal’s capacity for a certain 
kind of proto-himbo charm better than Kubrick 
does in this film, in which the actor plays 
a18th-century chancer and selfish hustler. His 
adventures are depicted with dashing stupidity 
by O’Neal; it’s proof that you don’t need 

a seasoned thespian to make a masterpiece. 


5 (1978) 

Walter Hill’s stylish, existential thriller about an 
unnamed, tough-guy getaway driver was one of 
the major influences for Nicolas Winding Refn’s 
Drive. O’Neal utilises an attractive blank-slate 
quality — still waters do run deep — to allow the 
viewer to project relative innocence or venality 
onto him. It’s a truly of-its-time flick: muscular, 
nocturnal, and enormously good fun, with 
O’Neal behind the wheel as its enigmatic centre. 
CHRISTINA NEWLAND 
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How Much 
Is A Pint 
Of Milk? 
Steve-O 


THE JACKASS STAR PAUSES 
HIS EXTREME PRANKS TO TAKE 
OUR EXISTENTIAL QUIZ 


WORDS ALEX GODFREY 


4 


What’s on your bucket list? 

What a wonderful question. I think that the 
appropriate answer is that I live a double life, 
and that professionally as Steve-O I’m feeling 
pretty close to having done everything that 
Ineed to do. Of course, you always want to 

keep going, so I’m sure that I'll evolve. For the 
opening sequence of my new show [in which he 
clings onto some rope hanging from a soaring 
helicopter] we designed a big billboard, and 
bought quite a bit of balsa wood to make it. I was 
gonna crash through the billboard, but it was too 
windy and they just couldn’t get it to work. 


Do you have any scars? 
Yeah, I got some scars. I’m cursed with really quite 
lovely skin so I don’t show scars as much as Id like. 


Do you have any irrational fears? 

Yeah, big time. I’m terrified of rollercoasters. 
And I understand perfectly well how counter- 
intuitive it is, and how difficult a time anybody 
would have believing that I’m terrified of 
rollercoasters, and bungee-jumping. But when 
we filmed [Jackass spin-off] Wildboyz in Costa 
Rica, they brought me to a 200-foot-tall bridge; 
it was this tourist bungee-jumping operation. 
And the gag was, they had made me these 
Condorman wings and I was supposed to jump 
and bungee-jump and try to fly, which of course 
would never work. But when we showed up, 

I said, “I will not be able to bring myself to 
jump. I’m far too scared.” What we ended up 
compromising on was, they said there were 
five Costa Rican men who were willing to pick 
me up and throw me. So I agreed to be thrown 
by five people. 


What’s the most disgusting thing you’ve 
ever eaten? 

Man, that’s a tough call. In the credits of [his 
new show] Bucket List I do lick the fan [which he 
previously defecated onto]. I think ’'ll go with 
that. [Cackles] 


How much is a pint of milk? 

This is just gonna show how ludicrously out of 
touch I am. I would say probably about $2.50. 
So about two quid. 


It should be half of that. 
It should be half of that. But not if you go to 
Whole Foods! 


When were you last naked outdoors? 
We've got this hot tub, and every night I strip 
down naked and get in the hot tub and meditate. 


What is the worst smell in the world? 

The smell of the bacteria which grow in some 
people’s mouths, should they not routinely floss. 
Because the perpetrator cannot smell the smell. 
So, you've got these people roaming around the 
world who have no idea that this foul odour is 
emanating from their mouth. And society is 
structured such that nobody’s willing to tell 
them that they have a foul odour emanating 
from their mouth. So, nothing happens. And it’s 
literally like a fuckin’ animal crawled behind 
their teeth to die. So I urge everybody to run 
some dental floss through your teeth and 

smell the floss. 


FIRST WORD 


What film makes you cry? 

What makes me cry pretty regularly is Cirque 

du Soleil. It really does. Just because whenever 

I go see a Cirque du Soleil show I’m just so 
overwhelmed by how incredible and inspiring it is. 
And the potential for humans to be unbelievably 
impressive overwhelms me. It brings me to tears. 


What one thing do you do better than 
anyone else you know? 

It used to be shotgun beers [before he got sober]. 
And I don’t know anybody who can balance 
sunglasses on their nose quite as well as I can. 
I’m better than people at bar tricks. I have along 
history, from my clown days — I got very, very 
into parlour tricks. I’m the king of parlour tricks. 


Schwarzenegger or Stallone? 

I mean, that’s about as neck and neck as you can 
possibly get. But just based on The Terminator, 

I would go with Schwarzenegger. Terminator is 
greater than Rocky. Terminator is greater than 
Rambo. Then again, Rambo: First Blood Part IT is 
pretty damn good. But The Terminator trumps 
all, so I’m going Schwarzenegger. 


What would you like written on 

your tombstone? 

“Here lies Stephen ‘Steve-O’ Glover, who lived 
by the motto: ‘The body is not a temple. It is an 
amusement park. Ride the motherfucker ’til the 
wheels fall off.” 
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Mary (Da’Vine Joy Randolph), 
Paul (Paul Giamatti) and 
Angus (Dominic Sessa) 


get festive. Ish. 
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THE HOLDOVERS 


GET READY FOR THE GRUMPIEST 
CHRISTMAS HERO SINCE EBENEZER 


KKK KK 


OUT 19 JANUARY / CERT 15 / 133 MINS 


UNCORK YOUR FINEST bottle of wine (not 
Merlot) and rejoice. Because one of cinema’s 
greatest actor-director duos, Paul Giamatti and 
Alexander Payne — who are to stories about born 


losers what De Niro and Scorsese are to ones 
about charismatic criminals — are back with 
a brand-new groove. In 2004’s Sideways, they 
untwisted a corkscrewing caper in Wine Country. 
For The Holdovers, they head to the early ’70s, 
and a snowbound (fictional) boarding school 
populated by ‘Barton Boys’, for a yarn that 
happily proves to possess the same magic. 
Consistently hilarious, undercut with melancholy 
and flecked with profundity, it’s a major return 
to form for Payne after 2017’s shrinking-people 
drama Downsizing, and nothing less than 
a brand-new Christmas classic. (Even if, rather 
inexplicably, it’s out in the UK in late January.) 

Like many festive favourites, it has at its 
core a coal-hearted grouch. Though this guy cuts 
a significantly less imposing figure than Scrooge 
or the Grinch. Paul Hunham, classics teacher, 
is a pathetic creature. He puffs himself up with 
relentless quotes and factoids from ancient 
history — “Hence the term ‘punitive’,” concludes 
one of his insufferable asides — the one area of 
life that he has mastered. He is adept at dropping 
the word “Visigoth” into casual conversation, 
but in every other sense he falls short: a farting, 
wheezing, mean, hypocritical, weapons-grade 
humbug-er. Plus, a truly terrible gift-giver. In 
other words, the worst possible choice of person 
to look after a group of lonely students forced to 
haunt their school over the holidays. 

Handing such a role to Giamatti is like 
handing the keys of a very expensive lab 
to Oppenheimer. Except the results are 
significantly more joyous. He precisely inhabits 
the wall-eyed, odd-smelling misanthrope, 
making the early scenes — like the one in which 
Hunham forces his fed-up charges to jog 


through snow (“Without sufficient exercise 
the body devours itself!”), all while standing 
stock-still and sucking furiously on his pipe — 
raucously funny. And, as Hunham’s acerbic 
exterior gradually, inevitably, melts like an 
icicle, revealing the sad, desperate human 
beneath, the actor makes him a person with 
whom you have no choice but to fall in love. 

Of course, it’s not just the Giamatti solo 
show (though we'd watch it). And Payne fills his 
wintry yarn with a brace of other memorable 
characters. Newcomer Dominic Sessa is terrific 
as central student Angus, abandoned by his 
mother and stepfather to a winter of discontent: 
a decent guy seething under a surface of pain 
and anger. And relative unknown Da’Vine 
Joy Randolph, playing school cook Mary, is 
magnificent too, stolid and practical — the 
polar opposite to Hunham’s Cicero-obsessed 
academic — but mired in grief for her dead son, 
the lone Barton Boy dispatched to Vietnam on 
account of his skin colour. This unlikely trio may 
go ona predictable trajectory — from mutual 
dislike to acceptance and even flickers of 
friendship — but the way the story unfolds never 
feels cheap or formulaic. As with Sideways, it 
shoots us off on unexpected asides, some funny, 
some tragic, all engaging. 

Much of that has to do with the finely honed 
vibe: this is a specific place and time, established 
right from the 1970s-appropriate studio logos 
and a rating card (“The Holdovers has been 
passed AA”) that looks like it’s been unearthed 
from some musty filing cabinet. Period 
trappings are used sparingly and judiciously — 
this may be the era of funk and disco, but all that 
excitement is passing our heroes by: they’re 
trapped in a drab purgatory, a place where the 
TV is dull and the grievances are petty. Portraits 
of former Barton alumni, elegant men in fine 
garb, stare down at the shambolic goings-on, as 
if lamenting what the place has come to. Even at 
the start of the ’70s, it feels like the good times 
have been and gone. 

All of which might make Payne’s film sound 
depressing. It’s anything but. Though it’s very 
much an ‘awards’ film, every performance finely 
calibrated and the craft across-the-board 
exquisite, it’s just way too much fun to be 
reduced to that label. In fact, another movie you 
might end up thinking about is Shrek: another 
tale of an odoriferous ogre who learns how to 
care. The Holdovers may not have a donkey, but 
it’s got as much charm as its main character 
lacks. Hilarious and heartfelt, it’s a tale to be 
treasured. NICK DE SEMLYEN 
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Clockwise from here: Author 
‘Monk’ Ellison (Jeffrey Wright) 
has a novel idea; Brother Clifford 


Ellison (Sterling K. Brown) bares 


all; Monk with his mum Agnes 


» (Leslie Uggams) and sister Lisa ~ 
(Tracee Ellis Ross). 
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FILM 


AMERICAN 
FICTION 


HARD TRUTHS ARE STRANGER THAN 
FICTION IN THIS DIRECTORIAL DEBUT 


KKK Kk 


OUT 2 FEBRUARY / CERT 15/117 MINS 


DIRECTOR Cord Jefferson 

cast Jeffrey Wright, Tracee Ellis Ross, Issa Rae, 
Sterling K. Brown, John Ortiz, Erika Alexander, 
Adam Brody 


PLOT Professor and writer Thelonious ‘Monk’ 
Ellison (Wright) is told to write a novel that’s more 
‘Black’. To his dismay, it is a huge success. 


BASED ON THE 2001 book Erasure by Percival 
Everett, Cord Jefferson’s feature-film directorial 
debut, in some respects, feels like an echo of 
Spike Lee’s blistering satire Bamboozled. Both 
see an exhausted Black creative purposefully 
create something demeaning and offensive to 
make a point to white executives. And in both, 


that plan spectacularly backfires, thanks to their 
underestimation of how much white audiences 
wish to see their prejudices and biases affirmed. 

In American Fiction, an English professor 
nicknamed ‘Monk’ (Jeffrey Wright) is told by 
his agent Arthur (John Ortiz) that his novels 
aren’t “Black enough”; in response, he turns 
ina manuscript for a book he at first calls ‘My 
Pafology’ (the next iteration is more explicit). It’s 
a parody: a collection of tropes about gangsters 
and absentee fathers intended to make a point 
about the idea of Black identity that the industry 
is profiteering from. Sadly for Monk, the book is 
hugely popular, and with Arthur’s encouragement 
he begins leaning into the lucrative farce. 

But for all the spikiness of that plot, 
Jefferson balances it with tender scenes around 
Monk’s family, banding together after a sudden 
loss. Jefferson’s visual approach is gentle and 
reserved, though his staging of visual gags is 
incredibly sharp, speaking volumes even in 
moments without dialogue. One early scene sees 
Monk attend a book reading by Issa Rae’s Sintara 
Golden, her prose a breathtakingly awful display 
of cliché. Monk stares in annoyed disbelief at the 
book’s reductiveness of Black experience, before 
a white woman leaps to her feet in front of him in 
applause. It’s simple imagery — but simple works 
for much of the movie. Its screenplay is complex 
enough that it never feels sparse or unengaged. 


It leaves more room for Wright’s performance 
as the permanently grumpy, curmudgeonly Monk 
to carry the film along. He’s a highlight in part 
because of moments like the aforementioned 
book reading: every micro-expression of 
incredulity is hilarious, but he also gradually 
brings out a vulnerability that his family and 
loved ones have struggled to get access to. 
Through its unspooling of Monk’s complex family 
life, the film’s tone becomes a lot more tender 
than its absurdist premise suggests. 

Wright briefly enjoys a charming screen 
partner in Tracee Ellis Ross as Monk’s sister, the 
two bringing a natural, lived-in chemistry to their 
playful barbs at each other; just as captivating is 
Sterling K. Brown as Monk’s brother, who 
simmers with frustration while also revelling in 
coming out of the closet. Via the complications 
of Monk’s relationships, American Fiction 
becomes the kind of multifaceted story that Monk 
himself craves to write — the kind that cinema 
could use more of. KAMBOLE CAMPBELL 


VERDICT Elegantly walking a line 
between absurdist satire and family drama, 
this is a clever send-up of how the broadness 
of Black culture gets reduced to cliché. 
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THE COLOR 
PURPLE 


THE BOOK-TURNED-FILM-TURNED- 
MUSICAL-TURNED-FILM-MUSICAL 
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OUT JANUARY 26 / CERT TBC / 131 MINS 


DIRECTOR Blitz Bazawule 

CAST Taraji P- Henson, Danielle Brooks, Colman 
Domingo, Corey Hawkins, H.E.R., Halle Bailey, 
Aunjanue Ellis-Taylor, Fantasia Barrino 


PLOT Celie (Barrino), a Black woman living in the 
American South during the ’20s, finds solace in 
blues singer Shug Avery (Henson). 


THERE’S ALWAYS BEEN something of the 
musical about Steven Spielberg’s 1985 version 
of The Color Purple. It has a couple of songs. 

a beautiful high-key look, and plays down some 
of the more adult aspects (domestic violence, 
lesbianism) of Alice Walker’s Pulitzer-prize- 
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winning novel to play up the book’s uplift to the 
hilt. Spielberg’s film, rather than the novel, is 
clearly the inspiration for this musical version 
based on the Tony-award-winning Broadway hit, 
which delivers an exuberant, beautifully crafted, 
ultimately moving take. 

Debut feature director Blitz Bazawule begins 
his story on the striking Georgia coastline, aeons 
away from Spielberg’s green fields. The story that 
follows cleaves close to Walker’s novel in incident 
if not tone: married to the abusive Mister (Colman 
Domingo), downtrodden Celie (American Idol 
winner Fantasia Barrino) draws strength from 
two women in her orbit: blues singer/Mister’s 
true love Shug Avery (Taraji P. Henson) and the 
assertive Sofia (Danielle Brooks). Perhaps bending 
to musical genre conventions, the Celie-Shug 
relationship is chaste, Sofia’s heart-wrenching 
storyline divested of onscreen brutality, and some 
of the dramatic set-pieces (Celie razor-shaving 
Mister) lack oomph. Instead, Bazawule charms 
with magical-realist touches — photographs and 
letters spring to life before your eyes — and reels 
you in through performance and music. By the 
time it arrives at the brilliantly staged dining- 
table showdown, you are deeply invested. 

When it is singing and dancing, The Color 
Purple soars. Bazawule, a director on Beyoncé’s 
visual album Black Is King, brings his musical 


A-game with ‘Opening/Mysterious Ways’, an 
exuberant, gospel-tinged banger full of colour- 
coded costumes and dynamic framing. Other 
musical highlights include ‘Hell No!’, Sofia’s 
stomping rejection of male violence, Shug’s 
cheeky ‘Push Da Button’, and some imaginative 
flights of fantasy: one number is staged on a giant 
gramophone, another blows up into a full-blown 
RKO musical extravaganza. There’s even a nod to 
Spielberg’s version, with Shug singing ‘Miss Celie’s 
Blues’, her delicious song from the 1985 flick. 

The central trio are great. Henson is a force 
of nature as Shug, and Brooks’ Sofia is formidable 
without ever descending into caricature. But, as 
with previous Celie Whoopi Goldberg in 1985, 
this is Barrino’s moment and she grabs it with 
both hands, beautifully etching Celie’s growth 
from servitude to consciousness. When it’s time 
for her showstopper ‘I’m Here’, Bazawule has 
the smarts to calm his camera and let Barrino do 
her stuff. And she is a marvel. IAN FREER 


VERDICT A sanitised version of 
Spielberg’s film, let alone Walker’s novel. But 
bravura musical sequences and a top-notch cast 
ensure smiles and tears come the end credits. 
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OUT NOW (PRIME VIDEO) / EPISODES VIEWED 8 OF 8 
SHOWRUNNER Nick Santora 

CAST Alan Ritchson, Maria Sten, Malcolm 
Goodwin, Robert Patrick 


When Reacher burst onto TVs last year, the 
small-screen setting proved to be just what 
Lee Child’s brawny hero needed. The second 
season offers more of the same but better, 
with a keener sense of episode-to-episode 
propulsion that makes for compelling viewing, 
even when the titular hero isn’t on screen. 
But make no mistake: the big guy is the main 
reason why Reacher works. Alan Ritchson 
is even more comfortable in Reacher’s skin 
this time, delivering dialogue with a knowing 
tone that helps keep things on the right side 
of ridiculous. At its core, Reacher is — like 
its hero — pretty simple: the tale of a highly 
skilled good guy with a set of unrelenting 
principles, trying to do the right thing. No 
wonder Season 3 has already got the nod. Aw 


ECHO 


MARVEL’S LATEST SMALL-SCREEN 
OFFERING IS DARK, DEADLY — 
AND DEAF 
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OUT NOW (DISNEY+) / EPISODES VIEWED 2 OF 5 


emulate her deafness. 

Still a relative acting newcomer, Alaqua 
Cox holds her own — but even aside from how 
her deafness is a barrier in communicating with 
others, Maya is a stoic protagonist, and the 
script doesn’t always succeed at conveying 
her motivations. She bounces well off goofy 
cousin Biscuit (Cody Lightning), but her 
connection with family friend Henry (an 
excellent Chaske Spencer) is strongest. 
D’Onofrio’s Kingpin, aka Wilson Fisk, is barely 
in these first two instalments, but his ruthless, 
powerful presence looms large. 

Echo has gotten stick for simply existing, 
with some MCU fans unconvinced about 
awhole series dedicated to a hitherto minor 
character. Those dead set against it are unlikely 
to change their opinion upon watching it, but 
there’s undeniable value in foregrounding a hero 
like Maya. Her differences mean she’s been 
at odds with the world her whole life, giving 
her a kind of fearlessness — whether that’s in 
throwing herself off a train, walking into aroom 
full of dangerous people, or taking on Kingpin. 
The show’s changing of the ‘Echo’ moniker’s 
meaning to relate to Maya channelling the 
power of her ancestors is an idea that allows for 
arich exploration of Choctaw history. These 
episodes may get off to a muddled start, but 
there are signs of promising things to come. 
SOPHIE BUTCHER 


WITH ECHO, MARVEL launches ‘Spotlight’: 
anew collection of projects that, according 

to them, require no prior knowledge of the 
MCU to be enjoyed, to reduce the sheer amount 
of watching needed to understand what’s going 
on in any given film or show. Whether that 
strategy is successfully executed here, however, 
is up for debate. 

The first episode attempts a lot of heavy 
lifting. It chronicles Maya’s (Alaqua Cox) 
childhood, family relationships, and how she 
was taken under Kingpin’s (Vincent D’Onofrio) 
wing. It introduces the mystical lore of the 
Native American Choctaw people. It includes 
scenes from Hawkeye, to get viewers up to speed 
on Maya’s MCU story so far — but those who 
missed it aren’t given quite enough context to 
understand what they’re watching, while those 
who saw it already do. 

It’s asomewhat confusing set-up. But 
there’s still room for excitement. The first big 
action sequence is a humdinger: stitched 
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OUT 26 JANUARY / CERT 15/97 MINS 

DIRECTOR Jamie Childs 

CAST Oliver Jackson-Cohen, Jenna 
Coleman, Thomas Turgoose, Rory McCann 


When a drug deal goes wrong, a former 
motocross champion (Oliver Jackson-Cohen) 
is forced to trawl the seedy underbellies of his 
community to find his brother. This confident 
feature debut from director Jamie Childs 
(best known for prestige TV like The Sandman 
and His Dark Materials) is oozing with style, 
energy and visual panache, a propulsive 
thriller that belies its low-budget means; 

a thumping techno soundtrack from Deadly 


Avenger and Si Begg doesn’t hurt. The pace 
of the first hour isn’t sustained, and some of 
the dialogue lands a little flatly, but it’s hugely 
refreshing to see bold genre filmmaking 

set in the epic industrial landscapes of the 
north-east. It’s rare, too, to find action films 
with dialogue like, “Haway, ya wankers!” JN 


together as one long take, it’s a brutal, bloody 
showdown where Maya really lets loose her 
ass-kicking skills, takes on Charlie Cox’s 
Daredevil, and shows some personality along 
the way. The choreography celebrates her 
disabilities, showing off the power of her 
prosthetic leg and the score dropping out to 
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FIL™ 


THE ZONE 
OF INTEREST 


JONATHAN GLAZER’S UNORTHODOX, 
UNSETTLING LOOK AT THE HOLOCAUST 


OUT 2 FEBRUARY / CERT 12A / 105 MINS 


DIRECTOR Jonathan Glazer 
CAST Christian Friedel, Sandra Hiller, Ralph 
Herforth, Johann Karthaus, Luis Noah Witte, 
Nele Ahrensmeier, Lilli Falk 


PLOT Auschwitz camp commandant Rudolf Héss 
(Friedel) and his wife Hedwig (HUller) lead a 
charmed life. But a job transfer threatens to 
upset their harmony. 


CLOTHES AND TRINKETS from Jews, facing 
degradation and starvation, if not death, find 
their way to Rudolf Héss’ house. His wife Hedwig 
(Sandra Hiller) tries on the spoils like she’s in 
Saks Fifth Avenue, slipping into a fur coat, twirling 
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KEEP ‘EM 
PEELED 


Se Filming took place 


near the real 


and posing in front of her bedroom 
mirror. Downstairs, Rudolf (Christian 
Friedel) conducts a work meeting, in 
which gas-chamber blueprints are 
pored over like designs for a new car, 
human incineration discussed in 
bland business tones. But what 

a magnificent house! Modernist by 
any era’s standards, it is beloved by 
the happy Hoss family, despite the 
fact that it backs onto Auschwitz, 
literally — atop the garden wall is 
barbed wire, for it is also one of the camp’s walls 
(as it was in reality). A hulking watchtower is 
visible beyond it. A deathly chimney overlooks 
the H6ss children’s paddling pool. 

The family enjoy an idyllic life, swimming 
in anearby lake, sunbathing in the long grass. 
In their bedroom at night, Hedwig and Rudolf 
natter and joke before sleep; otherwise, all is 
quiet. All except for the ever-present rumbling 
of the camp. The sound of whirring machinery. 
Grim bass hues that make you feel physically 
sick. In the daytime, inside the house, and 
outside in the splendid garden, the noise from 
over the wall is even worse. Orders are barked. 
Pain is heard. At one point, beautiful close-up 
shots of the garden’s lilacs and sunflowers are 
soundtracked by screams. But nobody who lives 


Auschwitz, the 
Héss house rebuilt 
from an old 
officers’ 
Production 
designer Chris 
Oddy and his team 
planted the garden 
months before 


filming began. 


in this house cares. They’ve tuned 
all of that out, so meaningless is 

it to them. The frequent gunshots 
are not just ignored, they’re barely 
even registered. 

Jonathan Glazer’s unique film, 
which is so much more upsetting than 
can be described, is a study of what it’s 
like to have no moral conscience. By 
layering on all that sound as the Héss 
family get on with their days, with 
indifference to the incessant audible 
murder as they work and eat and laugh and 
bicker, Glazer humanises dehumanisation. 
Hedwig — in a superbly callous performance by 
Hiiller — cares only about the house. Later, her 
mother comes to stay, and is given a tour of the 
garden by her proud daughter. There is some 
brief discussion of who’s on the other side of the 
wall. Could the Jewish woman Hedwig’s mother 
used to work for be there now? Probably. But it’s 
a quick conversation, swiftly forgotten as talk 
turns to cabbage, kale and pumpkins while they 
parade around the foliage, the camp looming 
over them. “Honestly,” says Mum, agog at the 
domestic paradise, “to have all this. You really 
have landed on your feet, my child.” 

Save for one stark, low-angle look at Rudolf 
surveying Auschwitz, we don’t go into the camp 


barracks. 


Top to bottom: Working in the idyllic garden, the evil of 
Auschwitz just over the wall; Domestic bliss inside the H6ss 


house; Fun and games, mere metres from murder. 


at all. The point, and the power, is the everyday 
dismissal of what’s there. Glazer is steadfastly 
resistant to anything that might sensationalise 
the suffering. But we feel it, constantly. There’s 
an incredible shot of Hedwig’s mother in the 
middle of the night, peering through the 
bedroom window at the camp chimney fire 
that’s faintly reflected on the glass. It’s maybe 
a one-second shot, subtle and simple, and all 
the more startling because of it. Glazer doesn’t 
labour on it. Other than a couple of aesthetic 
departures in service of mood and poignancy, he 
doesn’t draw attention to himself, not permitting 
the filmmaking to get in the way (much of it 
was shot with hidden, or at least unobtrusive 
cameras, and directed remotely). Yes, The Zone 
Of Interest is about atrocity, but more importantly 
it is about the attitude towards it. Stylistically, 
there is a detachment, to match that of the 
perpetrators. And that’s what gets into your bones. 
This is Glazer’s fourth film, following Sexy 
Beast, Birth and Under The Skin. He is an 
observer of the absurd, increasingly so, every 
time his approach more acute, and every time 
creating more distance. With each film he has 
become more refined and more restrained, to 
extraordinarily queasy effect here, not least 
because of an evil score by Mica Levi. The 
warped choral tones and unsettling drones are 
used economically. The end credits are 
accompanied by the sound of hell, a writhing, 
tortured sonic swamp. We're left with that. It 
may never leave us. ALEX GODFREY 


VERDICT A striking, unforgettable 
exercise in absence, this is about what we 
don’t see — and what we choose not to see. 
The horror is unseen but underlying, and all 
the more arresting because of it. 


FILM | 
MIGRATION 


IS ILLUMINATION’S LATEST DUCK 
SOUP — ORIS IT FOR THE BIRDS? 
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OUT 2 FEBRUARY / CERT TBC / 92 MINS 


DIRECTOR Benjamin Renner 

CAST Kumail Nanjiani, Elizabeth Banks, 
Awkwafina, Keegan-Michael Key, David Mitchell, 
Carol Kane, Danny DeVito 


PLOT A family of mallards migrate south for the 
winter. On the way, they get lost in New York — 
pursued by a psychopathic, duck-cooking chef. 


MIGRATION IS SOMETHING different for 
Illumination. After a run of movies seemingly 
designed solely to print money — including its 
eternally lucrative Minions franchise, and 

last year’s Super Mario Bros. Movie — the 
animation studio has made their first wholly 
original film in seven years: one pitched as 
purely filmmaker-driven. 

But that feels only partly true. Migration 
certainly opens boldly, with a prologue depicted 
in luscious traditional 2D animation, reflecting 
the background of French director Benjamin 
Renner; it almost feels a shame, then, that we 
revert to Illumination’s CGI house style, to tell 


this story of a family of ducks who Learn Things. 


Which is not to say there isn’t artistry or talent 
here (a flying sequence in sun-dappled clouds, 
and a lovely rendering of an Oz-like New York 


emerging through fog, are especially impressive). 


But perhaps this studio is too behemothian to 
impose anything singular; what we actually get 
is a fairly sweet, simple, straightforward kids’ 
film, undemanding but under-baked. 

The script, by Mike White, has few of the 
sharp edges from White’s work on The White 
Lotus. (There is, alas, no, “These gays, they’re 
trying to murder me,” equivalent here.) For the 
most part, it all feels rather familiar: there’s 
a clear nod to the heritage of family American 
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comedies like National Lampoon’s Vacation 
(note low-hanging jokes about stopping to 
have a wee on a long car journey, or the bird 
equivalent thereof). Some elements bear an 
unfortunate and inferior resemblance to fellow 
feathered animated efforts, from The Boy And 
The Heron to Chicken Run: Dawn Of The Nugget. 

It’s enlivened by some fun voice turns. 
Kumail Nanjiani and Elizabeth Banks are 
reliably solid as Daddy duck and Mummy duck 
respectively. David Mitchell plays against type 
as a yoga-instructing duck named Googoo. 
Danny DeVito’s Uncle Dan instantly elevates 
every scene he’s in. Adorable newcomer Tresi 
Gazal, as tiny chick Gwen, nearly runs away with 
the entire film. 

The villain of the piece, on the other hand 
— named simply ‘The Chef’ (Jason Marin) — 
is disappointing: a largely mute, grunting, 
muscular Salt Bae-type, he is afforded some 
goofily exaggerated character design, but not 
much in the way of personality or understandable 
motivations, pursuing the ducks — via 
helicopter! — with such bloodthirsty frenzy that 
even children will find him a bit much. (Do they 
not have meat shops in New York?) 

It’s all just fine. No doubt it will hoover 
up all the cash it expects to. But Migration’s 
tethering to now-well-established studio 
strictures — it ends with all the characters ina 
dance sequence for no reason, a finale trope that 
seems to be company policy — leaves it feeling 
less original than it should be. JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT (i's always nice to see 
IIlumination outside of its Minions comfort 
zone, but Migration is mostly generic. A bit 
of a flightless bird. 
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MEAN GIRLS 


GET IN, LOSERS. WE’RE GOING TO 
SEE THE LATEST MUSICAL REBOOT 
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OUT NOW / CERT 12A/ 112 MINS 


DIRECTORS Samantha Jayne, Arturo Perez Jr 
casT Angourie Rice, Reneé Rapp, Auli’i 

Cravalho, Christopher Briney, Jon Hamm, Tina 
Fey, Tim Meadows 


PLOT Regina George (Rapp) is feared and 
worshipped by everyone at North Shore High 

— until the arrival of homeschooled Cady Heron 
(Rice) shakes things up. 


WHEN ISA reboot not a reboot? Maybe when 
it’s the Mean Girls reboot, which is based on the 
2017 Broadway musical, which was adapted 
from the 2004 film (itself loosely inspired by the 
2002 non-fiction parenting book Queen Bees 
And Wannabes). While it might feel like 
nu-Mean Girls comes with a lot of sparkly pink 
baggage attached, in the event, from the zippy 
opening prologue number onwards, it’s very 
much a case of speedy boarding onto a first-class 
flight of fancy that requires zero familiarity with 
previous incarnations, but which manages to 
simultaneously reward loyalists with some 
decent inside jokes. 

One of the great things about the switch 
to musical format is that the songs give us 
a direct window into characters’ feelings 
and motivations, breaking the fourth wall in 
ways that would feel straight-up clunky if 
there wasn’t a tune involved. Characters 
other than Cady Heron (Angourie Rice, in the 
Lindsay Lohan role) feel more fleshed out, 
while Cady’s voiceover from the original is 
gone — who needs an inner monologue 
when you can turn to camera and belt out 
a fully-fledged power ballad with an army 


Best in class: The 
Plastics. Below: Out for 
their downfall: 

The Misfits. 
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of choreographed back-up dancers? 

The basic template remains the same. New 
student Cady is befriended by two likeable 
misfits, Damian (Jaquel Spivey) and Janis (Auli’i 
Cravalho), who convince her to help them mess 
with A-list clique The Plastics, sabotaging their 
leader Regina (Reneé Rapp). So the plot hews 
pretty close to the original. It’s the moments 
that feel like original Mean Girls cosplay that 
sometimes fall flat, while brand-new lines, 
subtle updates and evolutions are where the film 
shines. Dim bulb Karen (Avantika Vandanapu, 
firing on all cylinders) breathlessly comforting 
Regina over an unfortunate massive zit on her 
face and landing on, “It’s sexy, like a face breast,” 
works way better than most of the occasions 
where we hear an endlessly meme’d 2004 line, 
quoted verbatim. 

Apart from being straight-up funny, 

30 Rock-style, Tina Fey’s script also has an ear 
for the way that the well-meaning language 

of modern progressive discourse can be 
weaponised in bad faith. Witness Regina 
whispering huskily to Aaron that she has 

“a lot of unresolved trauma from the way things 
ended with us”, or Cady getting called out at 
Halloween: “If you don’t dress slutty, that is 
slut-shaming us.” New generation, new 
vernacular, same mind-games. 

CATHERINE BRAY 


VERDICT Sharp, funny and strongest 
when it stands on its own two perfectly 
manicured feet, this snappy musical 
successfully updates the original Mean Girls 
template for a fresh audience. 


SILENT NIGHT 
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OUT NOW (SKY CINEMA) / CERT TBC / 104 MINS 
DIRECTOR John Woo 

CAST Joel Kinnaman, Scott Mescudi, Harold 
Torres, Catalina Sandino Moreno 


John Woo is back! The legendary action 
director’s first Hollywood film since 2003’s 
Paycheck sadly features no doves, but other 
gloriously garish trademarks remain — 
including gorgeously choreographed gunplay, 
candles, freeze frames, a dead child, and 
more slow-motion than Garth Marenghi could 
ever hope for. Joel Kinnaman plays a grieving 
father, out for bloody revenge after his child 
gets caught in gangland crossfire; there’s not 
much more to it than that. The tone is more 
sombre than the Christmas-jumper-opening 
might suggest, and the unusual conceit to 
have a dialogue-free script feels unwise in 
places, but makes a crazy sort of sense in 
the action, which remains as balletically 
badass as Woo’s Hong Kong heyday. JN 


THE END WE START FROM 
kkk 

OUT 19 JANUARY / CERT 15 / 101 MINS 
DIRECTOR Mahalia Belo 

CAST Jodie Comer, Joel Fry, Benedict 
Cumberbatch, Katherine Waterston 


An unnamed young woman (Jodie Comer) 
gives birth just as Biblical floods engulf 
London. Fleeing the ruined city with her 
partner (Joel Fry) and newborn son, she 
embarks on an odyssey to find safety, a 
treacherous journey that will test her resolve 
as anew mother. An unnervingly realistic 
vision of a flooded UK, The End We Start 
From is not your typical apocalyptic story. 
This armageddon functions as a metaphor 
for the emotional upheaval of new 
parenthood, as well as a reminder that at the 
end of the world, someone still has to change 
nappies. Prettily shot and with moments of 
emotional power thanks to Jodie Comer’s 
performance, this film is involving — yet 
strangely cold when it should be searing. Lv 
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THE IRON CLAW 


FIGHTING WITH MY FAMILY: 
MELANCHOLY EDITION 


OUT 9 FEBRUARY / CERT 15 / 132 MINS 


DIRECTOR Sean Durkin 

cast Zac Efron, Jeremy Allen White, Harris 
Dickinson, Maura Tierney, Holt McCallany, 
Lily James 


PLOT The Von Erich brothers are kings of the 
1980s wrestling scene. When tragedy hits, 
eldest brother Kevin (Efron) begins to question 
their livelihood. 


FROM ITS OPENING moments, as Zac Efron’s 
muscular wrestler heaves himself out of bed and 
moves to within inches of the camera, The Iron 
Claw — based on a true story — announces itself 
as a film about burden. Efron has always been 
poster-boy fit, but as Kevin Von Erich, the oldest 
son in a wrestling dynasty, he’s theatrically, 
uncomfortably buff; the product of years of 


intense training stipulated by his embittered 
father (Holt McCallany), himself a faded 
wrestler still looking to overpower an industry 
that chewed him up and spat him out. 

Kevin’s brothers join him at various times 
in the ring throughout their story. David (Harris 
Dickinson) assumes the role of showman with 
his knack for fighting talk. Kerry (Jeremy Allen 
White) is a former Olympic-qualifying athlete. 
Mike (Stanley Simons), the youngest son, is 
a gentle-natured musician. All believe that they 
carry with them a family curse, one that has led 
to multiple tragedies over generations. 

As acollective cast, the four actors are 
exceptional, making every word of their sparse 
dialogue count, and imbuing their on-screen 
brotherly bond with warmth and sincerity that 
stands firm against their father’s hardened 
methods of parenting. White’s pensive presence, 
paired with his broad, sloping physicality, works 
well against Dickinson’s playful facade and 
Efron’s more stoic performance. In the ring 
they move in harmony, the camera marvelling 
from afar or swooping artfully overhead as if it 
were capturing ballet. 

Writer-director Sean Durkin has a small but 
mighty body of work — beginning with 2011’s 
devastating Martha Marcy May Marlene — but 
here he steps up in terms of scale and ambition, 
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presenting the performative (and sometimes 
genuinely violent) world of wrestling as a thing 
of tragic beauty. The Iron Claw is in many ways 
a ghost story — even the living are not all 
entirely there at times — and Durkin works 
with The Nest cinematographer Matyas Erdély 
to bring a dark, haunted quality to the boys’ 
world as they wrestle with their demons 
outside of the ring. 

As the Von Erichs’ fate takes an increasingly 
heavy toll on Kevin’s burly shoulders, Efron’s 
performance travels further into wholly 
impressive new territory. That all-American 
wholesomeness lingers from a career of playing 
teen heartthrobs and frat-boy types, but here he 
leads with vulnerability and navigates the film’s 
rapid emotional blows with an authenticity that 
feels totally lived-in. Paired with his astonishing 
physical performance, this is undoubtedly him 
at career-best. The Iron Claw is a film about 
burden, but it endures as a powerful ensemble 
piece weighted by Efron’s extraordinary 
evolution. BETH WEBB 


VERDICT Anecerie, beautifully executed 
study of duty, grief and wrestling, boasting 
an excellent cast, and a leap forward for its 
director. A heavyweight collective has just 
entered the ring. 
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HOW COPPOLA 
BECAME CAGE 


THIS HERE BOOK IS A SYMBOL OF MY 
INDIVIDUALITY AND MY BELIEF IN 
PERSONAL FREEDOM 
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AUTHOR ZACH SCHONFELD 


THERE IS NO shortage of 
books about Nicolas Cage — 
most likely because there is no 
shortage of stories. The past 
year alone has seen at least 
three biographies — not to 
mention The Unofficial Nicolas 
Cage Puzzle Book — all trying 
to unpick Hollywood’s most eccentric, esoteric 


acting enigma. How Coppola Became Cage, by 
Zach Schonfeld, wisely narrows its focus; it is, in 
effect, a Nicolas Cage origin story. 

It begins with little Nicky Coppola standing 
up to bullies in fourth grade by donning 
sunglasses and pretending to be his own cousin; 
it ends with Cage winning the Oscar for Leaving 
Las Vegas in 1995, his position on Hollywood’s 
A-list finally assured. Everything in-between 
is a rollicking, entertaining and impressively 
probing journey through the embryonic years 
of a unique artistic force of nature. 

Some famous myths are revisited, others 
dismantled. Birdy, the film Cage “cut his teeth on”, 
Schonfeld drily notes, infamously saw the actor 
pull two gnashers out for the role, a Method 
acting approach to pain. This is revealed to be 
only partly true: they were in fact baby teeth 
removed in a routine dental procedure. Cage’s 
early Method obsession meant he really did eat 
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Nicolas Cage gets his 
teeth into the lead role 
of Peter Loew in 
Vampire’s Kiss (1998). 


acockroach for Vampire’s Kiss, though, and was 
totally unhinged on the set of The Cotton Club. 
“To play a homicidal maniac, Cage believed, was 
to be ahomicidal maniac,” Schonfeld writes. 

The book’s deliberately limited chronology 
allows for a luxury of depth other Cage-ographies 
do not enjoy. There are deep dives on all of Cage’s 
early major work, including Raising Arizona (for 
which he auditioned while covered in yellow 
paint after spray-painting model rockets); erotic 
thriller Zandalee (in which Cage ad-libbed an 
“operatic meltdown”, smearing black paint all 
over himself); and Leaving Las Vegas (for which 
a “private drinking coach” was hired). 

It’s in these early roles that we begin to see 
Cage’s early recoil from realism, as well as the 
financial difficulties that forced him into accepting 
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AUTHORS ANTHONY BREZNICAN, AMY 
RATCLIFFE, REBECCA THEODORE-VACHON 


more commercial work. Slowly a picture forms, 
like a detective building a case: rigorously 
researched and thoughtfully written, drawing 
from avast chorus of voices. Cage himself declined 
to participate, an absence that actually feels 
beneficial; some mystery about the man still 
lingers. But Schonfeld succeeds in crafting 

a rounded portrait of a shy, sensitive, serious- 
minded artist, and an iconoclastic oddball. “I am 
not a demon,” Cage once said. “I ama lizard, 

a shark, a heat-seeking panther.” After reading 
this, you start to see what he means. JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT 
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ALL OF US 
STRANGERS 


ANDREW HAIGH’S EMOTIONAL 
DRAMA PACKS A POWERFUL PUNCH 


KkKKKK 


OUT 26 JANUARY / CERT TBC / 105 MINS 


ON THE SOFA of an evening, Adam (Andrew 
Scott), a sweet and lonely man in his forties, 
watches old Top Of The Pops episodes from the 
1980s, planting himself in the past, feeding 
himself biscuits. Opening the fridge, he surveys 
the remnants of a Chinese takeaway. Comfort 


food abounds. God knows, this man 
needs comfort. Some soon arrives, via 
the only other person living in this 
London tower block, the equally 
lonely Harry (Paul Mescal). Both 
crave connection. 

Loneliness engulfs this film. 
Adam is traumatised: by a childhood 
in which he was bullied; by the death 
of his parents when he was 11; by a less 
enlightened, less compassionate era; and by 
coming of age in the 1980s, the spectre of AIDS 
inhibiting him even further. Sometimes, his 
trauma plays out like a nightmare. Throughout 
All Of Us Strangers, dreams, memories, fantasies 
and reality collide and blur. It’s all the same here, 
in Andrew Haigh’s desperately sad but gorgeous 
odyssey: a warm blanket of a film, and a tender 
portrait of a fragile man. 

Scott plays Adam as both closed off and an 
open wound, smiling and sobbing through the 
pain. It’s perfect casting, the actor’s dark, shining 
saucer eyes a gift — in other roles he is often 
either troubled, or trouble, and here it’s the 
former, those eyes pleading and afraid. As Adam 
reconnects with his parents, who seem very 
much alive as he returns to the house he grew up 
in, conversations pick at unresolved issues. He 
gets to come out to ghosts. It’s... complicated. 
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Just the two of us: Harry 
(Paul Mescal) and Adam 
(Andrew Scott). 


Meanwhile, he finds solace in Harry, 
acharismatic, confident mess, 
ascuzzy saviour who might, maybe, 
be able to help Adam come to terms 
with himself. Their scenes are raw 
and honest and sensual, Scott and 
Mescal’s chemistry truly magical. 
Haigh takes inspiration from 
a 1987 Taichi Yamada novel, but 
turns it into something that feels intensely 
autobiographical. It is steeped in romance: 
shot on film, it is beautiful inside and out, with 
heavenly scene transitions, and lighting like it’s 
almost perpetually golden hour. There is cosmic 
grandeur at play. Still, barely a minute goes by 
where you don’t feel some sort of pain. You want 
to be there with these two young men forever. 
Because they need each other. A mutual lifeline. 
It’s hard to think of another recent drama 
that feels so brazenly personal, so yearning, so 
naked and vulnerable. It feels like forgiveness, 
for Haigh himself, and maybe for others. He’s 
letting it all out. These characters are a lifeline 
for him, too. ALEX GODFREY 


VERDICT 
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AVATAR: FRONTIERS 
OF PANDORA 


PRAY TO MOTHER EYWA THAT 
WE GET A PAYAKAN DLC 
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TYPICAL: YOU WAIT ages for a new dip into 
the world of Avatar, and then two come along 
(almost) at once. Arriving a year after The Way 
Of Water, Frontiers Of Pandora’s long delay (it 
was announced in 2017) hasn’t been quite as 
gruelling as the 13-year gap between James 
Cameron’s films, but you'd be forgiven for 
forgetting it was even on the horizon. Any such 
memory lapses work in its favour, though, as the 
game proves a delightful surprise. 

Woven around the two Avatar films to date, 
the game sees you play a nameless Na’vi from 
the heretofore unseen Sarentu tribe, a clan of 
storytellers. Orphaned as a child and raised in 
the Resource Development Administration’s 
insidious Ambassador Program — an attempt to 
mould young Na’vi to more human perspectives 
to “bridge the gap” with Pandora’s other 
inhabitants — an escape leaves you to recover 
your heritage while aiding the mounting 
rebellion against the exploitative ‘sky people’. 

Coming from Ubisoft — specifically studio 
Massive Entertainment, responsible for The 
Division — it’s perhaps less surprising that said 
resistance takes the form of an open-world 
adventure, one mixing first-person exploration 
and combat with a hefty dose of crafting, cooking, 
and hunting. While making for shades of ‘Far Cry 
in space’, it’s hard to think of a genre better suited 
to exploring the verdant Pandora. The strange, 
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bioluminescent world pulses with life — ferns that 
retreat into hiding as you approach, mushrooms 
the size of trampolines, fauna of incredible 
variety that can help or hinder you — making the 
familiar routine of clearing out enemy camps or 
unlocking fast travel points far more engaging 
for the sheer beauty and weirdness of it all. 

Frontiers also packs in some smart twists, 
such as character levelling being largely down to 
the quality of the gear you craft, incentivising 
you to hone your Na’vi senses and hunter- 
gatherer skills to find the finest materials to 
forge better equipment. Combat also leans 
heavily into craftsmanship — while you have 
access to firearms, mighty bows hewn from 
Pandoran lumber feel far more powerful. 

It’s the framing that elevates this beyond 


WARHAMMER 40,000: ROGUE TRADER 
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areskinned Assassin’s Creed, though. The RDA’s 
efforts to control the very narrative of the Na’vi 
people by subverting their storytellers fits 
perfectly with Cameron’s big-screen exploration 
of the evils of colonialism and exploitation, while 
a grander objective of reuniting three tribes of 
Na’vi allows for a deeper examination of the 
cultures that make up this fascinating world. 
Mechanically, there are few surprises here, but 
short of transferring your consciousness into 
your own Avatar body, this is the best way to 
return to Pandora ahead of Avatar 3. MATT KAMEN 
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AQUAMAN AND THE 
LOST KINGDOM 


SO LONG, DCEU, AND THANKS FOR 
ALL THE FISH 


kk 


OUT NOW / CERT 12A / 124 MINS 


DIRECTOR James Wan 
cast Jason Momoa, Patrick Wilson, Yahya 
Abdul-Mateen II, Amber Heard, Nicole Kidman, 
Randall Park, Dolph Lundgren, Temuera Morrison 


PLOT When Manta (Abdul-Mateen II) sets out to 
destroy Atlantis, Aquaman (Momoa) turns to his 
half-brother Orm (Wilson) for help. 


AND SOIT ends. After ten years, 15 films, 
two Marthas and one Snyder Cut, the DCEU 
experiment draws to a close. But if you were 
hoping for a grand, unifying finale that brings all 
the disparate threads together for a glorious 
send-off, then you bet on the wrong seahorse. 
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Clockwise from 
left: Arthur (Jason 
Momoa) with his 
trusty trident; But 
Manta’s (Yahya 
Abdul-Mateen Il) is 
even bigger; Orm 
(Patrick Wilson) 
and Arthur have 


a heavy night out. 


KILLER 
QUOTE 


“They say 
everybody’s good 


Like its $1.1 billion-earning 
predecessor — the DCEU’s most 
successful graduate by some distance 
— Aquaman: The Lost Kingdom 
entirely ignores the broader 
mythology, focusing solely on Jason Momoa’s 
muscled merman for the saga’s final bow. 

Since last we swam together, Arthur Curry has 
married Mera (Amber Heard, largely mute), had 
an Aquababy (cute, talks to goldfish), been 
crowned king of Atlantis and discovered that 
governance is, disappointingly, more about 
intransigent bureaucracy than riding around on 
stingrays. Meanwhile, Yahya Abdul-Mateen II's 
David Kane (aka Manta — still ridiculous) has not 
given up his quest for revenge and discovers 
acache of ancient weapons beneath the Arctic 
ice (“Thank God for global warming!”), including 
asonic submarine and a magic trident containing 
the spirit of an undead Atlantean warlord (Game 
Of Thrones’ Pilou Asbeek, sounds bored). Pissed 
off and newly possessed, Manta launches 
a bafflingly successful attack on Atlantis’ capital, 
forcing King Arthur to break his megalomaniacal 
half-brother Orm (Patrick Wilson) out of fish jail 
to help fend off the new threat. 

Once the pair have buried the trident, we’re 
off to the races and the film begins to hit its stride. 
Conceived from the outset as a buddy comedy, 


“s at something. 
Me, | talk 
to fish.” 


this sees Momoa double down on his 
loveable-fratboy routine, while 
Wilson’s straight man eyerolls his 
disapproval. The aquatic duo’s 
odd-couple bickering delivers the 
story’s most straight-up enjoyable 
moments, the film at its strongest 
when embracing its silly side. 
Unfortunately, there’s just 
not enough of that. Returning 
screenwriter David Leslie Johnson- 
McGoldrick’s follow-up is a muddled blend of 
eco-fable (Manta is attempting to accelerate 
global warming by burning Atlantean super- 
fuel) and half-baked revenge saga, all tied up 
with dialogue so leaden it sinks like a 50-pound 
anchor (“I was going to kill you last, but thanks for 
dropping by!” declares the bug-eyed antagonist). 
Sure, the drumming cephalopod returns, 
now promoted to full-blown sidekick status 
(TOPO — Tactical Operations And Pursuit 
Octopus), and we do get to witness Nicole 
Kidman ride a robot shark, but much of the 
rest feels wearyingly derivative. Even Wan’s 
occasional forays into horror territory don’t go 
far enough to have much impact. It doesn’t help 
that it all ends in a relentless onslaught of 
brain-numbing CGI that proves more headache- 
inducing than awe-inspiring. JAMES DYER 


VERDICT Despite a charismatic turn 

from Momoa and some fun frenemy banter, this 
is a disappointing send-off that sees the DCEU 
go out with a squelch rather than a splash. Fin. 
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Life and soul: Isabel 


Wilkerson (Aunjanue 


KEEP 'EM 
PEELED 


Ellis-Taylor) and husband 
Brett Hamilton (Jon 


Bernthal) in happier times. 
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FILM 


AVA DUVERNAY’S UNCONVENTIONAL, 
EMOTIONAL STORY OF INJUSTICE 


KkKK 


OUT 9 FEBRUARY / CERT TBC / 135 MINS 


DIRECTOR Ava DuVernay 
CAST Aunjanue Ellis-Taylor, Jon Bernthal, Vera 
Farmiga, Audra McDonald, Niecy Nash-Betts, 
Nick Offerman, Blair Underwood 


PLOT Writing a new book, journalist Isabel 
Wilkerson (Ellis-Taylor) investigates historic 
and present-day caste structures — while 
overcoming personal tragedies. 


YOU HAVE TO admire writer-director Ava 
DuvVernay. For every one of her projects, 
from Selma to When They See Us, her refusal 
to shy away from hard-hitting subjects 

and emotionally stirring truths remains 
impressive — always infusing important ideas 
into her work, always striving to understand 
the world around her. Her latest feature film 
is no different. 
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Towards the end of 


Bearing similar levels of gravity 
and substance to her Netflix 
documentary 13th, Origin is arguably 
DuVernay’s most emotionally 
complex work to date. In exploring 
the power structures of caste systems 
across history and how they’ve 
profited from, legislated, stigmatised, 
divided and conquered marginalised 
groups, Origin adopts a scholarly 
approach, weaving factual case 
studies together in incredible detail. Isabel 
Wilkerson (Aunjanue Ellis-Taylor), a Pulitzer- 
winning journalist, is our guide on this journey, 
researching the book on which the film is based: 
Caste: The Origins of Our Discontents. 

The story begins with the murder of 
Trayvon Martin at the hands of George 
Zimmerman, and builds into a sprawling, global 
journey that connects the slavery of Black 
people in the US, the genocide of Jews during 
Nazi Germany, and the plights of the Dalit 
people in India. In typical DuVernay fashion, 
the revelations are harrowing: seeing the Nazis 
model the Holocaust on the Jim Crow laws of 
the segregated Deep South sends chills down 
your spine. 

None of this is an easy watch. It’s asolemn 
reminder of the dehumanising discrimination 
committed against other human beings. But for 


the film, Isabel 


visits India to speak 
with academics 
about caste. Most 
are played by 
actors — but one 
academic, Dr Suraj 
Yengde, cameos as 
himself, in his 
film debut. 


such a grandiose exploration, it 
hinges on an ambitious swing by 
its director to tell this necessary 
story. DuVernay mixes dramatised 
historical events with Isabel’s 
personal journey, following the 
tragic deaths of her husband Brett 
(Jon Bernthal) and mother Ruby 
(Emily Yancy). The intention is 
noble, offering important context, 
while giving voice and agency to 

a Black woman and her craft. 

It’s a bold creative choice, and it doesn’t 
always work. The result is sometimes chaotic, 
aclash of concepts that can feel at odds with 
each other. But in the moments where it does 
find its power and resonance, the film makes 
a profound impact — certainly enough to 
encourage further research (you'll find yourself 
wanting to read Wilkerson’s book). When it’s 
on form, DuVernay’s poetic directing and 
Ellis-Taylor’s moving performance make 
for an engaging, emotional experience. 
KELECHI EHENULO 


VERDICT DuVernay’s sweeping 
odyssey is an ambitious (if sometimes messy) 
spectacle. At its best, it holds a poignant 
power that provides plenty of food for thought 
— enough to linger long after the credits roll. 
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OUT NOW (PRIME VIDEO) / CERT PG / 92 MINS 
DIRECTOR Mike Roth 

CAST Luke Wilson, Yonas Kibreab, James 
Cromwell, David Hornsby 


There certainly hasn’t been a shortage of 
Batman movies, but Merry Little Batman 
stands apart. The light-hearted tone is 
reminiscent of 2017’s The LEGO Batman 
Movie, but it's accompanied by a welcome 
strangeness in terms of design, and 

a willingness to evoke mild kinder-trauma. 
When the retired Batman (Luke Wilson) is 
called away on a mission during Christmas 
Eve, his eight-year-old son, Damian Wayne 
(Yonas Kibreab), soon finds himself besieged 
by Batman’s now-geriatric cadre of rogues; 
he plays out his own version of Home Alone 
with hilarious results. The result feels akin to 
Nickelodeon cartoons or Cartoon Network’s 


series from the 90s — with every potential to 


become a new festive favourite. RN 
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OUT NOW / CERT 15 / 103 MINS 
DIRECTOR Will Gluck 

CAST Glen Powell, Sydney Sweeney, 
Alexandra Shipp, Hadley Robinson 


After a first date ends badly, Ben (Glen 
Powell) and Bea (Sydney Sweeney) decide 
that they hate each other. Forced to share 
the same space at a wedding, however, the 
pair pretend to be in a relationship. On paper, 
it’s a premise — borrowed loosely from 
Much Ado About Nothing — that could feel 
fun and different. In reality, it doesn’t really 
work. Sweeney and Powell, officially two 

of the human race’s most beautiful 
representatives, are brilliantly charismatic 
and charming, a fact the film takes full 
advantage of (the swimsuit budget alone 
must have been comparable to a small 
nation’s GDP). Yet it all feels very skin-deep: 
barely, to use Shakespeare’s phrasing, 

a “skirmish of wit” to any of it. JN 
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TRUE DETECTIVE: 
NIGHT COUNTRY 


EVEN AFTER FOUR SEASONS, TIME 
CONTINUES TO BE A FLAT CIRCLE 


KkKK 


OUT NOW (SKY ATLANTIC/NOW) / EPISODES 
VIEWED 6 OF 6 


THAT TRUE DETECTIVE has maintained 
prestige-TV status says a lot about its early 
brilliance. Season 1 was a phenomenon, with 
Cary Joji Fukunaga directing it all with such flair 
that a whodunnit treading often familiar beats 
felt fresh and thrilling. Seasons 2 and3 
disappointed, creator Nic Pizzolatto’s writing 
becoming dreary without someone to interestingly 
interpret it. The belated fourth season course- 
corrects forcefully. Pizzolatto has stepped back to 
executive producer. Directing and writing duties 
are now in the hands of Issa Lopez, who looks set 
for big things. 
While not a direct sequel, Lopez has made 
something that feels related to season 1. She 
pulls at threads the original left dangling and 
inverts much about its themes and settings. Then, 
Woody Harrelson and Matthew McConaughey 
investigated the possibly supernatural murders 
of women in sweltering Louisiana. Here, Jodie 
Foster and Kali Reis try to solve the weird deaths 
of a group of men in the perma-night of an Alaskan 
winter, where the sun doesn’t rise for weeks. 
Foster is police chief Danvers, not widely liked 
and not really bothered. Reis is Detective Navarro, 


: It’s snow joke — 
Foster and Kali 

low: Christopher 

E leston as police 
_ chief Ted Corsaro. 


once Danvers’ partner, now a lone wolf. They live 
ina split community, where indigenous Ifupiagq, 
like Navarro, are treated as secondary. Both 
women are challenged, and reluctantly reunited, 
when men from ascientific facility are found 
naked and dead in the ice, contorted as if fleeing 
something terrifying. 

Foster and Reis make a compelling pairing, 
Foster simmering as a woman who’s turned life’s 
pains into a thin protective crust; Reis a stoic 
presence as someone underestimated since birth. 
The setting is a masterstroke, the oppression of 
the eternal darkness making the community’s 
collective fragile sanity entirely believable, and 
the unforgiving landscape seeming like it could 
conceivably hide paranormal secrets. Part of the 
True Detective blueprint has always been an 
unhurried pace and frugality with plot. Night 
Country sticks to that. Even at six episodes it’s 
sometimes stretched, but the atmosphere sustains 
it. In environments where you can rarely see 
much further than your hand, there’s a horror 
momentum to it — the creeping belief that 
something unexplainable could always be waiting. 

If she doesn’t deliver the breathtaking 
set-pieces that made Fukunaga’s name, Lopez has 
astrong tone and writes characters who all feel 
like they exist beyond the camera’s gaze. And with 
her chosen setting she makes the series’ signature 
otherworldliness innate, rather than the indulgent 
quirk it’s often been. This is a return to form. In the 
sub-zero darkness of Alaska, True Detective has 
rediscovered its fire. OLLY RICHARDS 


VERDICT 
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WHAT IF...?: 
SEASON 2 


THE MULTIVERSE GETS MADDER, 
MULTICOLOURED — AND MEDIEVAL 
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OUT NOW (DISNEY+) / EPISODES VIEWED 9 OF 9 


THE SECOND SEASON of Marvel Studios’ 
animated alternate-reality anthology show might 
have gone under the radar somewhat, rolled out 
over Christmas one episode at a time, but it’s 
areminder that, even at the end of its worst year 
so far, the MCU hasn’t lost its touch. 

The basic premise of What [f...? remains 
intact: Jeffrey Wright’s The Watcher presents 
anumber of storylines that play upon beloved 
MCU movies, giving them enough of a tweak to 
spin off into unexpected directions. And as 
before, the A-list Avengers (Hemsworth! 
Douglas! Stan! Rudd! Olsen! Cumberbatch!) 
assemble once again to re-voice their signature 
characters. There are some glaring omissions — 
Robert Downey Jr, Chris Evans and Scarlett 
Johansson are all still officially retired from 
their roles, it seems, but their soundalikes do 
sterling work here. 

But those who do come back are clearly 
having enormous fun, whether it’s Tom 
Hiddleston turning Loki into a dreadful 
Shakespearean actor or Cate Blanchett — in an 
episode where Hela, Thor’s evil sister, hooks up 
with the Mandarin and his Ten Rings — relishing 


New hero Kahhori 


(voiced by Devery 
Jacobs). Below: 


Assembled Avengers. 


every single one of her ridiculous lines. 
Strangely, it’s Jon Favreau as Happy Hogan who 
is perhaps having the biggest blast here in the 
two strongest episodes, one an all-too-brief visit 
to the 1602 timeline (co-created by Neil Gaiman 
in the comics) which reimagines Earth’s 
Mightiest Heroes as Elizabethan adventurers; 
the other a spot-on Die Hard riff in which Happy 
defends Avengers Tower from the hilariously 
Hans Gruber-ish advances of Sam Rockwell’s 
Justin Hammer. Watch it become a perennial 
Christmas fave. 

The biggest swing, though, comes with the 
sixth episode, which foregoes the formula and 
introduces a brand-new character, the Native 
American hero (Devery Jacobs’ Kahhori). 
Well-directed by Bryan Andrews (who also 
helms most of the other episodes), it certainly 
feels fresh, even if it doesn’t entirely hold the 
interest. Though it’s nice to see an episode that’s 
more than just a new take on ‘what if Bad Guy 
was actually Good Guy?’, or vice versa. 

As with last time, an overarching story 
ultimately emerges to connect some of the 
episodes, but while it’s nice to see Hayley Atwell’s 
Captain Carter thrust into the spotlight as the 
season’s de facto lead, the epic climax — and the 
identity of the show’s chief villain — feels a little 
rushed. Likewise, spending only half an hour or 
so in 1602 feels like way too little. Otherwise, 
What If...? Season 2 is a cracking continuation. 
What if this were a show that ran and ran and ran? 
We'd be more than okay with that. CHRIS HEWITT 
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Swerving giddily in and out of traffic, the vehicle 
careens through a red light at the corner of 
West 20th Street and Fifth Avenue, then 
screeches out of sight. The crowd gasps in 
unison, and above the uproar, a child’s voice 
can be heard: “Daddy! I saw it!” 

The “it” in question is a souped-up white 
Cadillac, its roof heaving with complex- 
looking metal gadgetry. This particular white 
Cadillac has not been spotted on the streets 
of Manhattan since the late 1980s. But there’s 
no mistaking it. 

That’s Ecto-1. 

Last June, a flurry of shakily filmed videos 
like the one described above were uploaded 
to social media, as shooting for the new 
Ghostbusters film, Frozen Empire, hit New York 
City. “We had two weeks of wild, inter-borough 
action,” laughs director/co-writer Gil Kenan. 
“It was really important to me that New York 
played New York in this movie. There’s nothing 


HO 


like seeing Ecto-1 slaloming through the 
high-rises, buildings reflecting off its chrome 
bumper. People were pointing and cheering 
and filming, which just added to the charm 
and authenticity.” 

The reason public reaction was quite so 
hysterical was that the Ghostbusters had been 
away from home a long time. In the original two 
movies (directed by the late, great Ivan Reitman), 
the Big Apple is as much a character as the 
flight-suited heroes themselves — whether it’s 
a marshmallow-caked Winston Zeddemore 
hollering, “I love this town!” or a sentient Statue 
Of Liberty stomping down Broadway (“She’s 
tough! She’s a harbour chick!”). In 2021, though, 
for the canon’s long-awaited third instalment, 
Ghostbusters: Afterlife (lest we forget, Paul 
Feig’s 2016 film was a ‘reinvention’ rather than 
asequel), the spectre-spattering action was 
relocated to rural Oklahoma, as the family 
of deceased Buster Egon Spengler (the late, 
equally great Harold Ramis) strapped on the 
proton packs themselves. 

That film — produced by Reitman and 
directed by his son, Jason — was a hit, notching 
$204 million against a $75 million budget, and 
(for the most part) winning over old fans while 
creating legions of new ones. But without New 
York City’s steaming sidewalks and gleaming 
skyscrapers as a backdrop, the tone felt far 
removed from the hugely beloved ’80s originals. 
Which was absolutely the filmmakers’ intention. 

“Afterlife was about taking [the franchise] 
out of New York to shake off the rust,” says 
Jason Reitman — now on co-writing duties for 
Frozen Empire, having handed the director’s 
baton to Kenan. “It was a passing-the-torch 
movie — it was about setting this world up again 
and establishing our new characters. The joy of 
Frozen Empire,” he adds with a grin, “is that it 
opens with a ghost chase. We throw you right 
back into Ecto-l1, sliding around corners in 
Manhattan, chasing the biggest ghost we’ve 
ever seen in Ghostbusters” — that’s the fearsome 
Hell’s Kitchen Sewer Dragon, as seen on the 
previous spread. 

Get ready for one hell of ahomecoming. 
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y the end of Ghostbusters: 

Afterlife, any of that “rust” 

Reitman refers to had been well 

and truly dispatched (quite 

literally, in the case of the 
newly restored Ecto-1). 

Egon Spengler’s grandkids Phoebe (Mckenna 
Grace) and Trevor (Finn Wolfhard) had uncovered 
their gramps’ secret stash of anti-phantom 
apparatus, and dusted it off to finally defeat 
Gozer — that pesky, dog-loving deity who’d been 
plaguing the Ghostbusters since the very first film. 
In the process, they managed not only to summon 
Egon’s ghost (a posthumous Ramis performance, 
via CGI and archival footage), but also bring 
surviving OGs Ray Stantz (Dan Aykroyd), Peter 
Venkman (Bill Murray) and Winston 
Zeddemore (Ernie Hudson) back to the fold. 
“For the sequel,” says Reitman, “it was always 
the plan to have the family return to New York.” 

Always in the plan, too, was the switch 
in director. Reitman co-wrote Afterlife and 
Frozen Empire with his long-time creative 
partner Kenan, and as development on Frozen 


Empire got underway, it seemed natural that — 
in Kenan’s words — “the other director would 
roll up their sleeves” this time. “Afterlife was 

a personal thing for me — I made it for my 
father,” says Reitman. “But Gil’s my best friend, 
and a great director, so it fell right in line 

with our working relationship that he’d direct 
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Frozen Empire.” 

Kenan’s roots in supernatural comedy run 
deep: his first job was as a stage hypnotist’s 
assistant (“The show’s success usually depended 
on the inebriation of the crowd,” he notes). He 
was determined to honour the legacy of Reitman 
Sr — who passed away in February 2022, just 
months after Afterlife opened — on this new 
adventure. “Not a day went by when I didn’t 
ask myself, ‘How would Ivan handle this?” 
says Kenan. “I wanted that same approach to 
character, comedy and scares he had on the 
first two Ghostbusters. This one feels more 
connected to those movies than Afterlife was.” 

As Frozen Empire opens, the Spengler kids 
have relocated to the Big Apple along with 
their mum Callie (Carrie Coon) and her love 
interest-cum-mega-Ghostbusters-fanboy Gary 
(Paul Rudd). “The story picks up in real time, 
acouple of years after Afterlife,” says Kenan. 
“The Spenglers are living in New York, taking 
over the family [ghostbusting] business, when 
certain forces come into play that are bigger and 
scarier than anything they’ve had to confront.” 

We'll come to those forces in a moment. 
For now, let’s stick with that other ‘F’: family. 
Because while Afterlife had a distinctly 
Spielbergian tone (smalltown kids investigating 
spooky goings-on), Frozen Empire models itself 
after the work of a different legend of ’80s 
cinema. “John Hughes was a big touchstone,” 


~ 
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Clockwise from left: Janine Melnitz (Annie Potts), Peter, 
Ray Stantz (Dan Aykroyd) and Winston spring into action; 
Gary Grooberson (Paul Rudd) and Callie Spengler (Carrie 


Coon) investigate; Grace’s Phoebe means business. 


Reitman reveals. “That thing of a family in 
a station wagon, living in a crumbling home, the 
teenagers kicking back against their parents. 
Trevor’s 18 now, so he’s like, ‘I’m an adult!” 
Carrie Coon agrees that the teen-angst levels 
are dialled higher on this one: “John Hughes-ian 
is a good way to put it. I don’t have teenagers 
yet, but I will do soon, and after what Callie 
[puts up with] in Frozen Empire I’m not looking 
forward to it.” 

The aforementioned “crumbling home” 
in which the Spengler family resides is none 
other than the original Ghostbusters HQ — the 
Firehouse — purchased by Zeddemore (now 
a wealthy industrialist) at the end of Afterlife. 
The iconic interior was meticulously recreated 
over three storeys at the UK’s own Shinfield 
Studios in Reading, and the cast clearly had 
a ball exploring it (“I honestly wanted to do an 
MTV Cribs-style video in the Firehouse,” laughs 
Mckenna Grace). 
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“We wanted that Royal Tenenbaums thing 
of a family living on top of each other... but in the 
Ghostbusters’ Firehouse,” Reitman chuckles. 
“We see the Firehouse way more than in any 
previous Ghostbusters film,” he adds. “What’s 
it like to sleep there, do laundry there? What’s 
the attic like?” 

For science-mad Phoebe — very much her 
grandfather’s granddaughter — the whole thing 
is adream come true. “Phoebe’s in her element,” 
says Grace. “She’s now ghostbusting on a totally 
different scale to what she was doing in 
Oklahoma. But her family dynamic has changed 
a lot, so she’s dealing with that, too.” 

That change is largely down to Paul Rudd’s 
excellently named Gary Grooberson — merely 
a local Ghostbusters nut with a crush on Callie 
in Afterlife; now a burgeoning father figure for 
both Spengler kids. “Gary’s relationship with 
Callie has become pretty serious,” Rudd tells us. 
“So the four of them are not only setting up shop 
in the ghostbusting business; they’re becoming 
a familial unit.” Adds Coon: “A major question in 
this movie is about whether Garyisreadyto >» 
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Right: Hey, Slimer! Another old friend returns to the fold 
to cause gloopy havoc. Below: Phoebe gets to grips with 
a Mini-Puft — possibly the cutest supernatural being ever, 
first encountered in Afterlife. 


step up as a stepdad.” 
This being the Ghostbusters universe, 


though, domestic squabbles are the least of the 
Spenglers’ concerns. “They’re just trying to hold 
it together as a family,” says Kenan, “when they 
come upon an ancient artefact that holds the 
power to unleash something truly horrific. This 
villainous entity has the ability to use our own 
fear to create a thermodynamic shift — a force 
that can freeze all life as we know it.” 

The force is known, appropriately enough, 
as the ‘Death Chill’. 


rozen with terror. Blood running 
cold. A shiver down your spine. 
So much of the language we 
use around fear revolves around 
plummeting temperature — 


and it was precisely this realisation that made 
Reitman and Kenan’s thoughts turn to ice when 
conjuring the Ghostbusters’ next adversary. 
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“Tf there was a ghost that could scare you to 
death, it would presumably feel like freezing, 
right?” says Reitman. “So that seemed a natural 
direction when we were thinking about a new 
Ghostbusters villain.” The mysterious, glowy- 
eyed, spindly-fingered spectre has formidable 
powers, known as the ‘Death Chill’. Oceans 
glazing over, buildings turned to popsicles, ice 
shards the size of oak trees puncturing the 
pavement — it’s fair to say this new threat makes 
Slimer and his playfully scary ilk seem like 
microscopically small fry. 

“We wanted bigger stakes, bigger danger,” 
says Kenan. “Afterlife was the final chapter in 
the Gozerian saga, so we knew we'd be going 
back to the well for [existing] characters. But 
with Frozen Empire we wanted completely new 
villains and new mythology.” 

When writing the script, he and Reitman 
hooked into the tone of the Real Ghostbusters 
animated series, which ran from 1986 to 1991, 
and was populated by — in Kenan’s words — 
“wild, original and weird-as-fuck villains. We 


wanted to bring that show’s looseness and 
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fearlessness to this movie. I think it’s going to 

surprise people just how big this film is.” New 

ghouls like the aforementioned Sewer Dragon 
certainly tick the ‘wild, original and weird-as- 

fuck’ boxes. 

Happily for the Spenglers, they aren’t 
battling this cavalcade of super-sized spirits 
alone. New York City has, as Kenan points out, 
“a deep bench of ghostbusting talent” — and 
that bench is soon called upon to step up when 
things spiral out of control. 

To put it another way: the OGs are back. 


or film fans of a certain age, 
there was a visceral thrill in 
seeing Dan Aykroyd, Bill Murray, 
Ernie Hudson and (a digitally 
rendered) Harold Ramis back 

in their flight suits at the end of Afterlife, 

lighting Gozer up. 

= It was little more than a cameo, really — the 

quartet notched about five minutes of screen 

time between them. But while Egon is well 

and truly gone this time (“His ghost does not 
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appear,” Kenan confirms), Frozen Empire places 
Ray Stantz, Peter Venkman and Winston 
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Zeddemore front and centre again. 
“Ray’s been retired!” Dan Aykroyd tells 


Empire over the phone from Atlanta, where he’s 
shooting final scenes for the movie. “He’s got 
fitness problems, insurance problems — 
Winston’s the shot-caller now and he decides 
Ray should step back from the ghostbusting 
frontline and just be an advisor. Ray does not 


like this. Gozer’s gone, but there’s an equally 
terrible threat emerging from Queens — by way 
of the Indus Valley — and Ray wants to be out 
there, driving the Cadillac.” 

From his home in LA, Ernie Hudson 
chuckles contentedly at the fact his character 
is now running the whole operation. “Winston’s 
a wealthy guy now, and he’s funding research 
into new technology and the science behind 
ghostbusting. But when the world is 
threatened... Who you gonna call? He suits 
up with the rest of them.” 

For his part, Murray had reportedly been 
wary about stepping back into Venkman’s 
flight suit for Afterlife. But Reitman claims 
there was no reluctance this time. “Bill had 
always been hesitant [about coming back to 
Ghostbusters], and for good reason: his bar 
for greatness is very high. But he loves Gil 
and has history with him [the two worked 
together on Kenan’s 2008 sci-fi City Of Ember], 
so there was no question he’d be here [for 
Frozen Empire].” 
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Left: Ecto-1, back in glorious action on the streets of New 
York City. Below: Phoebe, Podcast (Kim), Ray and Dr Hubert 
Wartzki (Patton Oswalt) go old-school. Bottom: A sinister 
new spectre looms into view. Death Chills indeed. 


With Egon gone, there’s also a spare 
seat on the old guard’s “deep bench” — and 
tooling up to fill it is none other than the 
team’s famously no-nonsense receptionist, 
Janine Melnitz, played by Annie Potts. “It’s 
a desperate situation, so it’s all hands on deck,” 
Potts explains of Janine’s reasons for suiting 
up after all these years. “And it turns out Janine 
is quite capable — as most women tend to 
be when given the chance.” Janine is also 
packing a new weapon — something we’ve not 
seen before in the Ghostbusters universe. 
“Tt’s... not a proton pack,” Potts teases. “Thank 
God I didn’t have to put a pack on, because 
they’re murderously heavy, and us OGs are 
getting on a bit.” 

OGs aside, there are more familiar faces 
returning from previous outings. From the 
’80s instalments, permanently peckish 
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fan-favourite-phantom Slimer resurfaces — 

as does William Atherton’s pen-pushing 
bureaucrat Walter Peck, recipient of one of Bill 
Murray’s all-time-great one-liners in the first 
film (“Yes, it’s true — this man has no dick”). 
And from Afterlife, Phoebe’s occult-obsessed 
pal Podcast (Logan Kim) rejoins the fold, too. 
“Ray and Podcast are buddies — Ray’s a mentor 
to him,” says Aykroyd. “He’s renting Ray’s 
basement to shoot an Instagram series called 
‘Repossessed’, where people bring in objects 
they think are haunted.” Among these objects is 
the “ancient artefact” Kenan mentioned earlier 
—a “psychometric object that acts in a particular, 
ultimately lethal, way”, hints Aykroyd. 

Brand-new additions to the universe also 
arrive in the form of Patton Oswalt, Kumail 
Nanjiani and British comedian James Acaster, 
whose character is developing some of that new 
tech Hudson mentioned (“James is not playing 
a Spengler, but he really falls in line with the 
Egon Spengler ‘type’,” laughs Reitman). 

In fact, the Frozen Empire shoot seems to 
have brought out the inner geek in most of its 
actors. For the ‘new gen’ Ghostbusters, the 
chance to properly spend time with the OGs 
(“the Mount Rushmore of comedy”, as Rudd 
calls them) was clearly a joy. As Coon notes, 
“With all the gear on, it feels like a long way back 
to your trailer,” so the entire cast would end up 
hanging out together between takes, listening in 


Above: Tough crowd: OGs and newbies congregate in the 
famed Firehouse. Left: Phoebe heads up a tantalising blend 
of old and new ’Busters and bystanders. Below: Lucky, 


Trevor, Lars, Podcast and Ray ponder a mysterious object. 


awed silence as Aykroyd, in particular, rattled 
off anecdote after anecdote. 

“Dan’s stories from the ’70s are just 
incredible,” says Finn Wolfhard. Rudd agrees: 
“He told us about this bar he and [John] 
Belushi had, where they’d throw SNL after- 
parties. He’s like, ‘Oh yeah, David Bowie would 
be making drinks, Andy Warhol showed up in 
a limousine...” Youre like, ‘This is fascinating!’ 
And then to make matters more surreal, 
suddenly it’s time to get our proton packs back 
on and shoot.” He gives an incredulous laugh: 
“T’m standing there, in a Ghostbusters suit, next 
to the actual Ghostbusters, thinking, ‘How the 
hell did I wind up here?” 


udd was certainly not the only 
one on set asking that question. 
“Every day I pinched 
myself. I still can’t believe I’m 
a Ghostbuster,” says Grace — 
such a devoted acolyte that she once dressed 
as Venkman for Halloween. “T’ll never get 
over how weird and cool it is to see little kids 
dressed as Phoebe, or parents telling me how 
important Phoebe’s representation is, as 


acool girl for their children to look up to, or 
a character who seems like she could be on the 
[autism] spectrum.” 

Kenan, too, admits to approaching his role 
as director as “a fan, first and foremost. The 
first two Ghostbusters movies were a gateway 
experience for me as a kid. If I didn’t draw on 
my own excitement at getting to make this film, 
I'd be doing it wrong.” 

“It is pretty incredible that this thing we 
created [40 years ago] is still going,” Aykroyd 
agrees. “But it’s bittersweet, too. Because 
Ivan’s not here to share in the continuing 
enthusiasm for it.” 

No-one, of course, was feeling Reitman Sr’s 
absence on set more keenly than his son. “At 
times it was really hard,” Jason Reitman admits. 
“Making Afterlife with my father was one of the 
great experiences of my life, so it breaks my heart 
he couldn’t see this new movie.” Before Ivan 
passed, though, his son did get to pitch him the 
plot of Frozen Empire — and Reitman Sr loved it. 

“There was a real thrill in telling my father 
stories,” Reitman recalls, with a soft laugh. 
“Even at 75, you saw the 12-year-old in him: sat 
on the edge of his seat, eyes wide, mouthing 
along as he anticipated where you might go 
next.” On set of Frozen Empire, Reitman could 
“almost hear [Ivan] laughing over my shoulder 
while I was watching a scene. Or telling me, 
‘This bit isn’t working!’ It was strange. Suddenly, 


the pain of losing him became the joy of getting 
what felt like another moment with him as 
I imagined how he’d react.” 

He may well have plenty more moments 
like that in store. “It depends on how [Frozen 
Empire] does, but Jason and I definitely have 
a sense of where the story could go from 
here,” says Kenan. “I am thrilled and ready 
to tell more stories,” agrees Reitman. “There’s 
something lovely about being a caretaker for 
a franchise that’s loved across the planet. I see 
Ukrainian soldiers with Ghostbusters badges. 

I can set foot anywhere on Earth, say, ‘Who you 
gonna call?’ and know exactly what the response 
will be. You'll never meet anyone who’s like, 
‘Ghostbusters? No, not for me.” 

Busting, in other words, makes us all 
feel good. And ultimately, it’s the franchise’s 
border-crossing universality that may well 
influence its next steps. As Hudson points 
out, “We’ve been focused on America, but there 
are ghosts all over the planet. I’d like to see 
us expand to other countries.” Reitman is 
thinking along similar lines. “Now we’re back 
in the Firehouse, there are infinite ghost 
stories that could be told,” he teases. “And not 
just in Manhattan — all around the world.” 

Passports and proton packs at the ready: the 
Ghostbusters could be going global. @ 
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here was quite a lot of 
research and development 
involved in the penises,” 
says Ethan Coen of one key 
element, a collection of dildos, 
in Drive-Away Dolls. “The 
prop person, Gay Perello, 
auditioned some penises for 
us. She had to get signed 
releases from the models. 
Everything gets lawyered 
to death, believe it or not. 
Because somebody might sue 
you, presumably saying, “You 
used my penis-cast without 
my permission.’ I don’t know 
what the reasoning is; at some 
point your mind shuts down. 
But at any rate, there was 
exhaustive discussion of size, 
shapes and colours of penises.” 
“And how they were 
arranged,” adds his co-writer 
and, says Coen, effectively 
co-director, Tricia Cooke. “At 
one point we had four across 
and one on top.” 

“It’s got to be a row of penises. It’s no fun if 
it’s not a row,” says Coen, definitively. “There is 
aright answer to how the penises are arranged. 
It’s not even a matter of opinion.” 

Coen and Cooke, husband and wife and 
co-workers for over 30 years (she edited 
several of your favourite Coen brothers films), 
found themselves grappling with many such 
details in order to create a vivid world for their 
latest, a 1990s-set lesbian road-trip comedy — 
the first feature [his 2022 documentary Jerry 
Lee Lewis: Trouble In Mind aside] Coen has 
made without his brother Joel. 

Cooke came up with the idea for what was 
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then called ‘Drive-Away Dykes’ in a bar on the 
Lower East Side of New York some 20 years ago, 
and she and Coen wrote the script together. 
They came close to getting it made with Gas 
Food Lodging’s Allison Anders directing in 2007, 
but when that fell apart they put the script in 

a drawer and moved on. Meanwhile, in 2020, 
Coen “excused myself from the movie business 
for a while”, as he puts it, burned out after 
acouple of difficult productions. During the 
pandemic, however, he and Cooke enjoyed 
working on the Jerry Lee Lewis documentary 
so much that they started to look for something 
else to make together. It was time to dig out and 
brush off that old script. 

“We rewrote it some, I don’t know how 
much,” says Cooke. “We had written it as 
alesbian movie, and the queer world is a lot 
broader now, so we felt it would be dated if we 
made it more contemporary [the film remains 
set in the 1990s]. Also, it’s a caper where people 
can’t necessarily connect, so we didn’t want 
there to be smartphones, that kind of thing. 
Back then we wanted to make a genre movie, 
because we lacked those in the LGBT world. 
There really weren’t a lot of comedies for the 
queer world; still aren’t.” [Cooke has identified 
as a lesbian since her teens, though she has been 
married to Coen for 30 years. The pair have 
two children and describe their relationship 
as “unconventional”.] 

“Neither of us was going to make a mopey 
lesbian movie, not being capable of that,” Coen 
agrees. “There are movies about the pain of 
being gay. That can be a good movie or a bad 
movie, like any other, but that is not something 
we were going to do. We have people for that.” 

Their non-mopey movie follows two friends, 
the uninhibited Jamie (Margaret Qualley) 
and more buttoned-up Marian (Geraldine 
Viswanathan). The pair take a road trip along 


Right: Jamie 
(Margaret Qualley) 
and Marian (Geraldine 
Viswanathan) get set 
for a raucous road 
trip. Clockwise from 
bottom left: The 
girls with Curlie (Bill 
Camp), proprietor of 
Curlie’s Drive Away. 
He could be more 
careful when handing 
over his keys; Pedro 
Pascal does his best 
dapper as 
go-between Santos; 
In the pink — well, 
purple; Beanie 
Feldstein as cop 
Sukie; Matt Damon 
— as Senator 
Channel — with 
director Ethan 
Coen on set. 


“NEITHER OF US WAS GOING TO MAKE A MOPEY 
LESBIAN MOVIE. THERE ARE MOVIES ABOUT THE PAIN 
OF BEING GAY. BUT THAT IS. NOT SOMETHING WE WERE 


GOING TO DO.” 


the east coast to Florida to visit Marian’s aunt in 
a ‘drive-away’ car that they’re due to deliver to 
a waiting buyer. The only problem is that two 
hitmen (Joey Slotnick and C.J. Wilson) need to 
retrieve something hidden inside the trunk. 
What ensues is a crime caper that would feel 
Coens-esque — but Cooke’s involvement 
means that it has a different energy. Jamie and 
Marian are both lesbians, and their odyssey 
involves regular stops at local gay bars and at 
a ‘basement party’ with a very friendly female 
college soccer team. 

“That’s the good thing about making 
a movie, that you can do only in movies,” says 
Coen. “You say there’s a thing called a basement 
party, as if there is such a thing that everyone 
knows about. And then there is sucha thing. 
It’s all real, because you say it’s real.” 


oen and Cooke agreed to lose the 
word “Dykes” in the title because 
it would have been a problem for 
the MPAA, never mind cinemas 
and advertisers, and secured the 
funding they needed for a five-week 
shoot. Many actors read well 
for the bookish, hesitant Marian, 
but Coen and Cooke almost immediately fell for 
Blockers’ Geraldine Viswanathan, which came as 
some surprise to the major Coens fan. 
“T had the lowest expectations possible,” 


says Viswanathan of her audition. “To even 

get to read and perform their work, I was like, 
‘Honoured to be here, thanks for playing.’ When 
I got the call [to take the role], I couldn’t believe 
it.” Her co-lead, Qualley — who studied The Big 
Lebowski in her 12th grade English class — had 
a tougher ordeal before she was cast as the 
more outgoing Jamie. Invited to read for either 
lead role, she initially put herself on tape as 
Marian, arole she felt was closer to her natural 
personality. “They had already fallen in love 
with Geraldine,” she remembers. “So I got an 
email from Ethan that was like, ‘Oh, shucks, too 
bad. I was hoping you would have liked Jamie’ 

I was like, ‘No! I like any part! Give me another 
shot!’ And he was like, ‘Well, the artist’s instinct 
is usually right... but sure.” 

With Qualley then cast as Jamie, she and 
Viswanathan were brought together with the 
filmmakers for rehearsal on weekends in New 
York, and along the way, Coen suggested that 
Qualley try a Texas accent as Jamie. “Ethan 
asked me to listen to Tommy Lee Jones, and 
[former Texas governor] Ann Richards,” she 
says. “I grew up in North Carolina, my family’s 
Southern, but South Carolina is pretty different 
from Texas. So I did my interpretation of Texas 
and then he was like, ‘Do what you were doing 
before.’ He’s so dry and I’m so earnest, in our 
first communications I couldn’t tell what 
was happening. Then I just calmed down 
and realised it was all very playful. It’s an 
outlandish voice for her, but I’ve just been 
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going for it.” 

Boosting the pair on their journey are 

jolts of star power from Matt Damon as 

a politician, Colman Domingo as a corrupt fixer 
and Pedro Pascal as a terrified go-between. “He 
totally understood at once what his function in 
the movie was,” grins Coen of Pascal. “We gave 
him one little spit-curl that bounced over his 
forehead that we saw in this picture of Dirk 
Bogarde. We showed that to Pedro and he said, 
‘Okay, I understand — I’m the suave guy.” 

Among all this star-power, though, 
Viswanathan was most awed by a Miley Cyrus 
cameo. “I tried talking to her in the make-up 
trailer and just physically shut down in a way 
that I’ve never experienced,” she says. “As 
a Hannah Montana girl, that has to be the most 
awestruck I’ve ever been.” Cyrus turns up as 
a 1960s counter-culture seductress who makes 
casts for those penises that caused so many legal 
headaches. Her role was inspired by a real-life 
figure known as Cynthia Plaster Caster, who 
died a couple of months before the film started 
shooting, but who once plied her art on, among 
others, Jimi Hendrix. 

“She was more a rocker,” says Cooke of the 
inspiration. “Less of a hippie chick [than Cyrus’ 
character]. But Miley kind of embraces that 
era with her Happy Hippie Foundation, which 
supports homeless LGBT youth, and has 
a penchant for strap-ons in her live shows. 

And also has an entire room dedicated to 
dildos at her house.” 


nset and location in Pittsburgh, 
Cooke was trying to ensure an 
authentic representation of the 
world she knew, and sneaked in 
references to gay and lesbian 
icons throughout the film, 
like avant-garde writer Alice 
B. Toklas, and US feminist 
Congresswoman Bella Abzug, who wasn’t 
a lesbian but “is beloved by lesbians”. 
Cooke made playlists of grungy ’90s girl 
bands for the leads, told them to clip their 
fingernails short, and explored Pittsburgh 
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in search of the variety of lesbian bars they 
needed. An incident from her youth, when 
she would bounce on a trampoline to spy on 
a beautiful neighbour sunbathing nude, 

even became part of Marian’s backstory 
(Coen had previously done a spin on the same 
memory for his and his brother’s 2009 film 

A Serious Man). 

Qualley carried the film’s raunchier side, 
with Jamie cutting a swathe through every dive 
bar she hits. Although the character proves 
capable of, ahem, taking matters into her own 
hands in an emergency. “Like, it’s not a hot 
masturbation scene,” says Qualley of one 
sequence. “I’m not excited for my partner to see 
this one. But at the same time, it’s all really fun, 


Clockwise from top 
left: Marian and 
Sukie on the — sort 
of — razz; The 
friends make 
a startling discovery; 
Fixer Chief (Colman 
Domingo, centre) 
flanked by hitmen 
Flint (C.J. Wilson) 
and Arliss (Joey 
Slotnick); A tender 
moment; Chief gets 
down to business; 
Qualley, Viswanathan 
and Coen prep 
a scene; At 
a crossroads? 


and if I can make fun of myself, ’m very much 
on board for that. I relish embarrassing myself.” 

Getting the film’s sex right was a major 
issue for Coen and Cooke — not least because 
they were deeply conscious that this would be 
a lesbian movie with the name of a male director 
attached. As Cooke explains, “We didn’t want 
this to be a voyeuristic representation of the 
lesbian world or lesbian sex. We didn’t want it 
to feel like this is a man making a lesbian movie. 
So we shot it in a way that we wanted to be fairly 
innocent, and kind of tender and sweet.” That 
meant more focus on the actor’s face and less 
on the body in one key scene, while another 
involved a very complicated mission to answer 
the phone without disengaging from the activity. 

Coen is more forthright. “Sex scenes in 
movies are always bad because they’re always 
clichéd. You think about the coverage and you 
go, ‘We're not going to do that.’ The hand on 
the bed sheet, or the part of the body [they call] 
the sand dunes of the Sahara? Shoot it through 
gauze or whatever? It’s just so easy to do the 
clichés and they’re all stupid. So for me it was an 
exercise in thinking about how we’re going to do 
it, and it’s about the characters.” 

That led to a few free and frank discussions 
in the edit room, where Cooke in particular 
longed for something, anything, to cut to. But 
that is, Coen assured her, normal for a first- 
time director. It’s a miracle if you don’t get to 
the edit room and curse a dozen missing shots 
you should have taken. Their advantage, as 
writer-directors, was that they’d shot the rest 
of the film just as they’d envisaged, and that 
the cast, awed by their past work, had stuck 
closely to their script. “We did this movie 
called Ladykillers,” remembers Coen, “and 
Marlon Wayans improvised all over the place. 
He just infuriated me that his lines got much 
bigger laughs than our carefully scripted 
lines. It still pisses me off, frankly.” Cooke 
sympathises. “It’s hard when someone’s better 
at something,” she says. And then they both 
burst out laughing at the idea of being so 
conceited as to think otherwise. 

While the directors grappled with the 
tone, Viswanathan was less worried about sex 
scenes than about her literary knowledge. Her 
character spends all of her free time on the road, 
while Jamie is out partying, reading Henry 
James’ famously heavy novel The Europeans. 


“The whole time I was like, ‘When I do press for 
this, people are gonna ask me if I’ve read The 
Europeans. Am I gonna lie or am I gonna tell 
the truth?’ It’s more that Marian’s reading The 
Europeans voluntarily: that says enough. That’s 
a strong vibe. Not my vibe!” 

She settled for the CliffsNotes and a movie 
adaptation, and used the time she saved to 
rewatch some Coen brothers movies (“A mistake 
because it freaked me out. So intimidating.”). 
But James did provide a way into her character. 

“T sometimes just looked at a photo of 
Henry James and let that sort of inform me,” she 
says. “One of the best notes that Ethan and Trish 
gave me halfway through filming was, ‘Okay, 
that felt modern. Why don’t you try this as a 
woman steeped in Henry James?’ That unlocked 
everything for me. Henry James became sort of 
like a cornerstone in getting into Marian. She’s 
old-school, and she’s a quiet romantic.” 

An old soul, longing to be wooed, but 
distracted by hitmen and dildos. Sounds like 
something out of a Coen brothers film. 


xcept... not quite. With Drive-Away 
Dolls now in the world, we have 
ne seen two separate sides of the Coen 
brothers, the pair split in two. Joel 
made a rather sombre black-and- 
white Shakespeare adaptation (The 
Tragedy Of Macbeth), co-starring his 
Pe wife, Frances McDormand; Ethan 
and his wife have made a brightly coloured, 
knock-around crime caper with full chorus of 
hitmen, soccer players and lesbians. So does this 
mean that Joel’s the serious one? And Ethan the 
one who contributed all the fun bits? Judging 
from the latter’s giggles at this suggestion, it’s 
not so clear-cut. 

“Joel’s as much fun as I am,” he says. 

“Given the material. And you know, both our 
movies have severed heads. Besides, no way 

is this a solo effort of mine. It’s me and Trish 
together.” Cooke grins. “T’ll go on the record 
and say that I dragged Ethan down into the 
lowbrow,” she adds. “It was definitely me saying, 
“How low can we go?” So without her he’d 

be off adapting The Europeans? “So true!” 
claims Cooke. 

They’re planning another film together 
next, a lesbian detective story where the 
detective is also the femme fatale, not a comedy 
but something with “funny bits”. Meanwhile, 
the Coen brothers have also started “working on 
writing something” according to Ethan, though 
it’s too early for him to say what that is. Until 
then, this unconventional pairing has produced 
an unconventional romp with a severed head, 
hitmen and what even Cooke points out is “far 
more penises than many lesbians would like 
to look at”. And it’s absolutely not mopey. They 
have people for that.@ 
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VARIOUS HOLLYWOOD HOT-SHOTS 
HAVE TRIED AND FAILED TO MAKE 
A BIG-SCREEN BIOPIC OF REGGAE’S A 
GREATEST SUPERSTAR. BUT NOW, 
BOB MARLEY: ONE LOVE ne! a 
HAS ARRIVED. DIRECTOR g 
REINALDO MARCUS GREEN 


AND HIS CAST TELL US HOW THEY 


FINALLY FOUND THE MAN 
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REINALDO MARCUS GREEN wanted to know 
who the man was on all the T-shirts. On all the 
murals, on all the posters, on all the biographies 
that took up entire shelves in bookshops. His 
entire life, he’d been staring at his image: at the 
man’s gleaming smile, knotted dreadlocks, his 
languid frame, often decked in the green and 
yellow colours of his motherland. His entire life, 
he’d heard the man’s voice, ever-present on the 
stereo in his Staten Island home growing up. 
Now, he wanted to know who this stranger was. 
On the one hand, of course, he knew. Who 
doesn’t know Bob Marley? “After Jesus, he’s 
probably the most recognisable face on the 
planet,” laughs the director — a suggestion that 
only seems outlandish until you try to disprove 
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it. Who else in music history is as synonymous 
with an entire genre (reggae), an entire nation 
(Jamaica), an entire religion (Rastafarianism) 
and even an entire recreational drug (sorry to 
break it to you, Snoop Dogg)? “Bob is uniquely 
universal. But I still felt like I didn’t really know 
him, and that few people really do,” continues 
Green, whose drama Bob Marley: One Love — 

a biopic 30-plus years in the making — attempts 
to set the record straight, reminding the world 
of the musician’s political radicalism. 

“The idea of Bob that exists in university 
campus dorms and in general throughout the 
West — it’s an image based on tiny soundbites. 
Soundbites that a lot of people don’t really 
understand,” says Kingsley Ben-Adir, the British 
actor with the not-at-all-daunting task of 
portraying the roots-rock legend. James Norton, 
who plays Marley’s long-standing manager 
Chris Blackwell, agrees: “When you talk about 
Bob Marley, the legend has become much bigger 
than the man.” 

When many people think of Marley, they 
think of reassuring lyrics about how “every little 
thing is going to be alright”, as he sang on 1977’s 
‘Three Little Birds’. They think of quotes he gave 
in interviews, circulated today on Instagram 
with images of sunsets, about peace and love and 
unity. They think of merchandise — the endless 
merchandise, from official Primark T-shirts and 
official energy drinks (Marley’s Mellow Mood’) 
to official ‘Get Up, Stand Up!’ iPod docks, 
available in three different colours. They might 


think of marijuana, too: in 2015, a Saturday Night 
Live segment laughed at the “cruel twist” of a 
real-life New York University course titled ‘Bob 
Marley And Post-Colonial Music’ being taught at 
8am, the implication being that his fans are stoned 
slackers too lazy to get out of bed before lunch. 
The reality, Green points out, is that Marley 
was acomplicated man who overcame 
homelessness to become an institution, witha 
cultural sway so immense, it made him a political 
threat — hence an attempt made on his life. “What 
was happening in Jamaica at that time — it was 
craziness. There were military tanks everywhere 
and gang violence erupting in the streets. But 
the average person [who listens to Marley] 
doesn’t understand that political context. We 
wanted to try to drop people in and show them 
how Bob was really at the centre of it all. He had 
to bring together that deeply divided nation.” 
How do you make a biopic that reminds 
the world of the revolutionary behind the Bob 
Marley brand? Easy — you take a revolutionary 
approach to making a biopic. “You kinda rip up 
the rule-book,” the director beams. Just like Bob 
Marley had done, half a decade earlier. 


GREEN’S FILM IGNORES the legend in favour 
of “a movie about a man, which happens to have 
music in it”, he says. He looked for inspiration 
not in other films about musical superstars, but 
in Brazilian favela thriller City Of God (“abig 


reference point”). Instead of telling his subject’s 
life story, he zoomed in on one small window 
of time — in this case, the aftermath of 

a brutal assassination attempt that left his wife 
Rita (Lashana Lynch) nursing a bullet wound, 


and the man himself in paranoid exile. And most 
importantly, he refused to compromise when it 
came to authentically depicting the legend. 

Which is why One Love — a film about “the 
transference of the trauma from the shooting 
into the creation of one of the greatest albums 
of all time [1977’s Exodus]”, as Ben-Adir puts it 
— is essentially a “foreign-language film with no 
subtitles” says Green, nodding to his characters’ 
heavy Jamaican dialects. “As much as I love Cool 
Runnings, this is not that,” he chuckles. “We’re 
doing the streets of Trench Town patois. Raw. 
Authentic. I think audiences want that. They 
want something real.” 

“Obviously, on the one hand, why on earth 
has this man not had a biopic yet?” asks James 
Norton, a Bob Marley devotee since discovering 
the best-of compilation Legend at university. 
“The problem is, how do you capture this 
essence of a man who really was this almost 
demi-god figure? How do you do that without 
doing them a disservice?” 

At one point in the making of One 
Love, while accessing an archive of Marley 
memorabilia, Green happened upon a filing 
cabinet that was full of 30 years of screenplays, 
among them the script for Oliver Stone’s 
proposed Bob biopic based on Rita Marle 
2004 autobiography No Woman No Cry, which 
collapsed when the JFK director couldn’t 
obtain the rights to certain songs. “I felt like, 
if all these guys couldn’t make it happen, who 
am I kidding?” says Green. But while the Marley 
estate had been turning down attempts at 
a dramatisation of the singer’s life for decades, 
Ziggy Marley, Bob’s son, signed off on Green’s 
version, becoming a producer on the film. “We 
were a little suspicious of outside [people] 
coming in to do this,” says Marley. “I think 
there’s a big difference, the story coming from 


the source rather than someone else.” 

Green’s film would take audiences inside the 
terror of the attempt on Bob’s life. Yes, it would 
explore the drama erupting in his marriage, and 
the evolution of other important relationships, 
such as his dynamic with Chris Blackwell 
(a confidant who, after the 1976 shooting, 
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convinced Marley to make Exodus an album 

of “battle music”, as Norton puts it). But Green’s 
proposed film would also give audiences long 
sequences similar to Peter Jackson’s Beatles 
documentary Get Back, putting you in the room 
with Marley as he crafts iconic songs. “What 
was it like when Bob was making music in 

his room?” asks the director. “Did he write 

with pen and paper, with a guitar... did he write 
with fellow musicans? What was that process 
like? I wanted to answer those questions.” 

The music, though, was just the beginning. 


“IT SAID THREE things to myself before taking 
on the project,” remembers Green. “One: could 
I use actual Bob Marley music in the film? 
Two: do we have the family’s involvement? 
Because with King Richard [his 2021 drama S 
about Richard Williams, father and coach of > 
tennis players Venus and Serena Williams], 
I needed the family to understand the little 
things you could never get from an interview on 
YouTube. And finally — I needed to find Bob! 
There was no way I could make this movie 
unless I found the right person. It was getting 
towards the end [of the search] and I hadn’t 
found them. Then Kingsley appeared.” 
The actor, however, had been hesitant. “When 
you stop to think about how much he means to 


people,” Ben-Adir says, “well, it’s why when the 
[chance to] audition came, at first I was like, : 
‘Absolutely no way. I can’t possibly do this.’ It felt -¥ 


too huge.” So he didn’t. That is, until a viewing of 
King Richard, which gave him a glimpse of how, if 
anyone could make a film in collaboration with the 
Marley family without it feeling like an exercise 
in PR, it was Green. From there, Ben-Adir fully 
committed. “Man, he went on arelentless — — 
pursuit of who Bob was,” says Green. “He went : 
off the deep end in search of him.” 

Whereas the real Bob Marley was born in 
Jamaica, Kingsley Ben-Adir’s Bob Marley was 
born in a Mojo Dojo Casa House. “You know 
behind the slide, in the room where the Kens 
watch The Godfather? I had a little desk in 
there where I’d sit between takes, practising 
the patois,” the actor laughs, recalling how 
preparations for his role began on the set of last 
year’s Barbie. This desk, he explains, was his 
“Bob station” — a place where, with director 
Greta Gerwig’s blessing, he could retreat in = : bee be 
moments of downtime to study recordings of 
the reggae megastar, reciting back what he 
heard. The sound of Trench Town slang echoing 
around Barbieland didn’t go unnoticed by his 
cast mates: “I was with Ryan [Gosling] the other 
day, and he said, ‘You were on a mad one, bruv! 
One minute you were Basketball Ken, the next 
you were Mr Redemption Song!’ I don’t think 
he’d experienced anything like it.” 

It was a surreal time, Ben-Adir admits: 
a period of sitting around in his Ken purple- 
parachute pants, adrift on a pastel-pink 
playground of a film set, haunted by the 
realisation that every little thing would very 
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much not be alright were he to mess up the role 
looming on his horizon. He had played beacons 
of Black excellence before: in 2020 alone, he had 
the distinction of inhabiting Barack Obama in 
TV drama The Comey Rule and Malcolm X in 
Kemp Powers’ Oscar-nominated One Night In 
Miami. Bob Marley, though, felt different — 

“a whole other type of icon,” says Ben-Adir, who 
spent a weekend watching one performance — 
arendition of ‘War’, live at London’s Rainbow 
Theatre in 1977 — on a loop, absorbing Marley’s 
mannerisms. “I was transfixed,” he recalls. “My 
feeling watching him on stage was, ‘Here’s a man 
who’s singing for his life.” 

“Nobody can mimic Bob Marley,” says 
Ziggy Marley, explaining what leapt out about 
Ben-Adir’s audition over the thousands of 
others who put themselves forward — many 
of whom, on paper, may have seemed better 
qualified. “Kingsley didn’t try to do that. What 
he was doing was an artistic interpretation of 
who Bob was.” Here was an actor with no 
connection to Jamaica and no huge film credits 
to his name (a few years earlier, he’d been 
making one-off appearances in shows like 
Midsomer Murders). He also — by his own 
admission — had no musical ability whatsoever, 
a fact that sparked alarmed headlines around 
the world (“Director of new Bob Marley movie 
casts actor with no musical training,” exclaimed 
The Guardian homepage the morning Ben- 
Adir’s casting was announced). 

“He took it very seriously. Too seriously!” 
agrees Ziggy Marley, discussing the “intense” way 
Ben-Adir went about becoming his father. First, 
the actor taught himself guitar, practising every 
day “until his hands bled”, despite the fact 
that he didn’t strictly need to; a decision had 
already been made by Green to integrate real- 
life recordings of Marley’s music into the film, 
rather than have anyone singing or playing his 
parts, “because Bob really is inimitable”, the 
director stresses. Ben-Adir then learned an 
entire new dialect, translating all his lines in 
the script (written in English by King Richard 
screenwriter Zach Baylin) into authentic patois 
with a team of language specialists. Finally, five 
months before production began, he went on 
a pilgrimage to Jamaica, meeting collaborators 
close to the superstar. 

“These people would be telling me their 
soundbites from all the documentaries 
throughout the years. But what I was trying to get 
to was, ‘Did you ever see Bob’s vulnerability, the 
times when he struggled?’ That was really what 
I was trying to access. How he suffered and 
struggled and how much pressure he was under at 
that time. As the process went on, the realisation 
of how intense it was for him, it was coming at 
me, man. And it felt very, very, very real.” 

When it came to shooting the film on 
location in Jamaica, it got a whole lot realer. 
“There’s not a road in that country that doesn’t 
have a picture of the man on some kind of mural. 
Bob is everywhere,” says Ben-Adir. “I think 
everybody knew we were on sacred ground with 
Bob. I’ve never been reminded more by people 


not to fuck something up more than on this 
movie. “Hey, you're doing Bob Marley? Do not 
fuck it up!”” 

One of those warnings came from within his 
own cast. “When I started, I said to Reinaldo, ‘If 
this doesn’t work out, I will personally come for 
you,” laughs Lashana Lynch, who — as a person 
with proud Jamaican heritage — knew the 
importance of not messing Marley up. Luckily 
for Green, she is adamant that this is the biopic 
that not just the icon deserves, but his beloved 
partner, too. “When you tell Bob’s story, you 
have to tell Rita’s story. [Their relationship] 
was this energetic swirl of passion and vibration 
and music and love,” says Lynch — and she 
would know. The Marleys have been like “the 
Royal family” to her since childhood. As a kid, 
Marley’s music was the accompaniment to 
every time Lynch’s family had guests around, 
and a favourite among shoppers at the record 
store her grandad ran in Shepherd’s Bush. 

“Tt’s literally the soundtrack of Jamaica, the 
soundtrack of the Caribbean,” she insists — and 
behind every lick of guitar and very raspy vocal 
was Rita, whose “spirit and energy is not of this 
world. It was like [playing] Mother Earth”. 


ONE DAY ON set in Kingston, surrounded by 
cameras and cranes and crowds full of extras, 
Ziggy Marley had an epiphany. “This was my 
father’s dream, in a way,” he says. “He loved 
movies, and he actually wanted to make movies. 
He wanted to make a Western — a Trench 
Town-style one, though.” Ziggy shed a tear 
watching the film for the first time recently, 
and he’s not the only one to feel emotional on 
the brink of its release. 

“Tf I had to retire tomorrow, [I can say] 

I shot in my parents’ home country, playing the 
female icon of the country. I’m good!” says Lynch, 
who, even as a Marley devotee, learned a lot 
about the man and her country from filming 
One Love. “I think that this whole [experience] 
has intensified my connection to my culture. 
Even though I’m Jamaican, it doesn’t mean that 
I know everything from every era. This was an 
era I was really intrigued by, so to be able to just 
live, eat and breathe that time through a Bob 
Marley biopic, playing Rita Marley?! It’s surreal.” 

Green, meanwhile, is philosophical about 
his hopes for the film. “I’ve got two young boys, 
nine and five,” he says. “I want them to know 
who Bob Marley was. I want them to know what 
he stood for. I want them to know that he was 
arevolutionary. That his songs took his people’s 
struggle and pain and turned them into a 
beautiful message of unity and peace,” he says. 
“T want a new generation to discover Bob and 
love Bob the way we do.” 

Forget the energy drinks and Primark garb, 
then — this isn’t the story of the myth on the 
murals, the titan on the T-shirts. One Love is 
jamming on a different frequency. @ 


BOB MARLEY: ONE LOVE |S IN CINEMAS FROM 14 FEBRUARY 


MARLEY Al 
THE MOVIES 


SOME CHOICE BOB NEEDLE-DROPS 


‘THREE LITTLE BIRDS’ 


Marley’s presence in this 2007 post-apocalyptic 
thriller goes deep — throughout the movie, Robert 
Neville (Will Smith) is mourning a daughter named 
after the singer, and clinging onto Bob’s message of 
hope. A scene in which he washes his dog to ‘Three 
Little Birds’ is tender until night falls — after which, 

the line, “Every little thing is gonna be alright,” 
feels less and less true with each repetition. 


‘IS THIS LOVE’ 


Daniel Day-Lewis tripping to the sound of Marley 
singing, “I wanna love you,” after ingesting an 
LSD-covered jigsaw piece of the British empire 
— what’s not to love? Bob’s romantic promise 

that “we’ll be together every day and every night” 

takes on a different meaning while echoing around 

a British prison, home to our four heroes falsely 

convicted of the 1974 Guildford pub bombings that 

killed four off-duty British soldiers and a civilian. 


‘NO WOMAN NO CRY’ (TRAILER) 


In July 2022, on the eve of this Marvel sequel’s first 
trailer, fans were already bracing themselves for 
high emotion following the death of star Chadwick 
Boseman. The studio’s orchestral reworking of 
one of Marley’s most beloved songs — sung by 
Nigerian star Tems and interspersed with 
assurances from rapper Kendrick Lamar that “we 
gon’ be alright” — tipped everyone over the edge. 
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The year was 2008, and the film was Juno, Diablo 
Cody’s debut screenplay, about a smalltown 
16-year-old’s accidental pregnancy. Brimming 
with endlessly quotable dialogue and oddball 
charm, it had whipped Hollywood into a frenzy 
and beguiled audiences. As Cody took to the stage 
to accept her Academy Award, the world seemed 
set to open up before this bright new writer in 
aleopard-print dress. But it wasn’t that simple. 

Cody’s career has been the kind that builds 
resilience, in an industry that at times has chewed 
her up and spat her out again. When Jennifer's 
Body, her razor-sharp 2009 horror about a man- 
eating teen-demon, unceremoniously tanked at 
the box office, it was Cody and star Megan Fox 
who took the brunt of the criticism. “I really 
went underground because it was painful,” she 
reflects. “I thought, ‘Oh, I’m not likeable.” 

Yet, like the protagonists that she writes, 
Cody persevered. She’s still wearing leopard 
print — albeit in cardigan form over a Thrasher 
tee — when she speaks with Empire. She now 
has a body of enduring, emotionally charged 
indie triumphs under her belt, including tender 
parenthood drama Tully and spiky character study 
Young Adult, and anew movie, Lisa Frankenstein, 
on the way. The last, which stars Kathryn Newton 
as a wayward high-schooler who resurrects 
a dead bachelor after her mother’s murder, sees 
Cody once more return to the world of teen horror. 
In acandid conversation, she reflects on her 
jagged journey through Hollywood, from her 
early success to a brush with Barbie. Trajectories 
don’t come much more radical than this. 


The lead characters that you write are 
always figuring things out. They’re works 
in progress. Why are you compelled to 
write about those kinds of people? 

It’s funny, I really believed that when I reached 
acertain age, I would suddenly have a concrete 
sense of self. Maybe that does happen to some 
people, but for me I still feel like ’m in some 
kind of extended adolescence where I’m figuring 
things out and trying things on. I also grew up in 
the ’80s, when people had more of a tendency to 
categorise people. Schools were very cliquey. 
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John Hughes wrote The Breakfast Club at this 
time, when there was this idea that you were 
either this person or that person. You were a jock, 
a weirdo, a princess. I never knew which one 

I was, and my characters are a reflection of that. 


Youw’re renowned for the dialogue in your 
films. What’s your approach to writing it? 

I probably look like I’ve lost my mind when I’m 
mid-process because I say everything aloud. 

I play the parts of the characters. I recently wrote 
something where one of the characters was an 
elderly woman from rural Tennessee. I wish 
Thad a recording of myself writing the script 
because I was just sitting there in my chair, 
talking about blackberry-picking. I am the worst 
actor on the planet, so it’s not like these are 
great performances. For me, the process is just 
lots of talking out loud, and lots of conversations 
between characters, where I play every part. 


Where do you get the really specific details 
from? There’s a line in Juno, for example, 
where she describes a character’s house as 
smelling of soup. 

That came from a family that I used to babysit 
for, and their house really did smell like soup all 
the time. I don’t know why. I’ll never have an 
opportunity like [writing Juno] again, because it 
was my first screenplay and I had so many things 
that I wanted to say. Every single humorous 
observation I’d ever had in my life went into that 
screenplay. Now I feel like I’m scraping a little bit. 
Luckily I’m still growing and observing things, 
but Juno just tumbled out of me at the time 
because I was so eager to express myself finally. 


You've been doing that ever since. You 
always know when yov’re watching a Diablo 
Cody film, whether it’s your debut Juno or 
your latest, Lisa Frankenstein. Your voice as 


Kathryn Newton 
as Lisa 
Swallows in the 
upcoming Lisa 
Frankenstein; 
The Oscar- 
winning Juno 
(2007), in which 
teenager Juno 
MacGuff (Elliot 
Page) has an 
unplanned 
pregnancy; 
Diablo Cody on 
set of Juno; 
Night nanny 
Tully (Mackenzie 
Davis) helps 
struggling mum 
of three Marlo 
(Charlize 
Theron) in 
Tully (2018). 
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a writer is so defined — how do you manage 
to keep it consistent? 

I’ve always said that my work may not be 
consistent — I’ve had my ups and downs as 

a writer — but I do think that my voice has 
managed to survive intact because I knew from 
the outset that it was my main strength. I’ve 
been careful to preserve that, but it’s been 

to my detriment as well, because I don’t know 
if that voice necessarily translates to bigger 
commercial projects. Lord knows, I’ve tried. 


Why do you think that is? 

I’ve been hired to write the big four-quadrant 
movies, but every time I find myself in conflict 
with the powers that be. It usually comes 
back to voice, because to make a movie that 
appeals to a mass audience, I think things 
have to get a little less specific. That is just not 
ahit that I’m willing to take. It has limited me 
somewhat in terms of commercial prospects 
as awriter, but I do feel like that is a sacrifice 
worth making. 


Has there been an instance when 

you've regretted a big project like that 
not working out? 

I’m still kicking myself for failing at writing 
the Barbie movie [Cody was hired to write 
aversion of the film in 2015 but didn’t complete 
the script]. However, I am thrilled that the 
Barbie movie exists in this incarnation. I’ve 
watched it, God, four or five times now and 

I love it so much. I can say that now. Talk 
about someone who was able to preserve 
their specific voice and their specific vision 
while making a highly commercial film. So it 
can be done. I just haven’t figured out how to 
do it yet. 


You wrote Lisa Frankenstein in part because 
you wanted to flip the ‘build a girl’ trope 

in movies like Weird Science. Is creating 

a different perspective a big motivation? 
That’s been my motivation since the beginning. 
I saw Napoleon Dynamite shortly before I wrote 
Juno and I thought, “What if I wrote a movie 
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where everyone was endlessly quoting the main 
character, but the main character was a girl?” 

I did not know of any movies like that. My 
motivation is: what’s something that we already 
love, but told from a different perspective? The 
industry has changed so much for the better in 
terms of diversity of voices and perspectives. 
But that was not the case 17 years ago. It was 
pretty much one perspective we were seeing 
over and over again. 


This is your return to the teen-monster 
movie after Jennifer’s Body, which had 
arocky reception upon its release in 2009. 
Yet in Lisa Frankenstein’s trailer you’re 
credited as that film’s “acclaimed writer”... 
Which is so funny to me! Seeing Jennifer’s 

Body used as a marketing tool is the funniest 
thing in the world to me, because it was such a 
spectacular failure at the time. If you had told me 
then that it would be used to market something 
I wrote in the future, I would have said, “Why? 
Wouldn’t you bury that information?” 


“i HAD TO FIND A PLACE TO 


FUNNEL MY 


Is it encouraging, seeing Jennifer’s Body 
endure? Do you think it’s reflective of 

a changing film industry? 

In some ways it makes me a little grumpy. I know 
this is self-pitying but I always think to myself, 
“Okay, but why did I have to be ahead of my time 
on that one? Why couldn’t I have been of my time 
and had a hit movie and enjoyed the spoils in 
2009?” But better late than never. I’m thrilled that 
people have discovered this movie. And it really 
does speak to a cultural change, because young 
women are taken seriously as a demographic now. 


It wasn’t marketed to young women at the 
time, right? 

The movie was specifically marketed to teenage 
boys. I had no control over that. I tried to fight it. 
I knew it was a mistake. Jennifer’s Body is not 

for straight cis teenage boys. It just isn’t. I keep 
trying to get my 13-year-old son to watch it and 
he’s just like, “No, thanks.” He’s so mean! 

His female friends in junior high love it, so ’m 
enjoying that. But sometimes I do get sad thinking 
about what Megan Fox went through when that 
movie came out [Fox and Cody, who had risen to 
fame via Transformers and Juno respectively, 
received heavy criticism for the film]. We were 
dragged to hell, and for what? What did we do? 


Did you find yourself navigating the 
industry differently after that happened? 
Absolutely. After that experience, I was no longer 
interested in being any kind of public figure. At 
the time, I was out there; I did TV appearances. 

I was very outspoken. I was on social media. My 
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dream career was always [to be like] Kevin Smith, 
out on the road doing Q&As and having a podcast, 
branding myself. And that experience brought 
that all to a screeching halt. I was like, “I do not 
want to put myself out there. I’m too sensitive for 
this.” But as sad a story as that is, I’m still glad 
that it happened because I think I lead a much 
healthier life as a boring private mom. 


Creature 
comforts for 
Lisa and her 

‘creation’ (Cole 
There’s a line in Lisa Frankenstein when 
Lisa’s talking about her mother dying: 
“Time doesn’t heal all wounds. Time is the 
wound.” Where did that come from? 

As I’m getting older and perhaps a little bit more 
cynical, I’m realising that sometimes you just 
live with pain. It’s something that you'll always 
carry, and it’s not going to resolve itself. I found 
that when I experienced adversity when I was 
younger, I was so much more resilient. Now 

I find that I don’t heal as quickly. And sometimes 
the healing itself is painful. You almost miss the 
profound grief [that comes from] a recent loss, 
because that made what you lost feel like it was 


Sprouse) in Lisa 
Frankenstein. 


Diablo making 
the then 
castigated, now 
lauded Jennifer's 
Body (2009). 


Possessed 
high-school 
cheerleader 

Jennifer (Megan 
Fox) is having 
a bloody 
good time in 
Jennifer's Body. 


DARKNESS.” 


still real. When you get further and further away 
froma loss, that’s a different kind of pain. 


You made your directorial debut in 2013 
with indie comedy-drama Paradise. Is there 
areason you haven’t directed another movie? 
I cannot answer that many questions in a day. 
Directing is hundreds of people asking you 
questions all day. If you have any type of social 
anxiety, if your battery gets drained by social 
interaction, directing is not the job for you. Iam 
a passenger princess; I am not a boss. 


Why did you try it in the first place? 

Icannot put the blame on other people because 
Ihave to take accountability, but everyone was 
like, “No, this is what you do. If you are an Oscar- 
winning writer, you're going to go and direct 

a film.” It was similar to the social pressure that 
people put on others to get married and have kids. 


Young Adult was the next film that you 
wrote after Jennifer’s Body. What was it 
like getting back into it all? 

I was definitely going through some personal 
shit at the time. I had gotten divorced. I felt 

like I had put some of my more delightful and 
positive characteristics into Juno, for instance, 
as a protagonist, and now I had to find a place to 
funnel some of my darkness. I relate to Mavis 
[Young Adult’s callous protagonist] a lot, honestly. 
Thate to say it, because she’s so unpleasant. 


It would’ve been unusual to see an unpleasant 
female protagonist when the film came out in 


Pass 


Far left: Callous 
protagonist 
Mavis Gary 

(Charlize 
Theron) is as 
cold as ice 
cream in Young 
Adult (2011). 
Left: Tully 
(2018): Mum 
Marlo (Theron) 
daydreams 
about being 
able to sleep 
undisturbed 
through 
the night. 


2015, whereas now it’s far more normalised. 
Exactly. At the time we were always being advised 
against writing unlikeable female protagonists. 
It was like kryptonite. Then there were a few 
years when my agent would call me and say, 
“Hulu is looking for a show with an unlikeable 
female protagonist.” That was so funny to me. 
First of all, of course they called me. Secondly, 

I never would have thought that we would be 
ina place where that was a selling point. But 

at the time, we were like, “We’re going to put 
somebody so unlikeable on the screen.” And 
Charlize [Theron] went so hard with it in the best 
way. That was a radical statement at the time. 


Charlize then also starred in Tully, which 
you wrote shortly after having your third 
child. What conversations were you having 
with her during the early stages of the film? 
I poured my heart out to both her and Jason 
[Reitman, the film’s director] and said that when 
I was in my darkest moments of post-partum 
depression, the idea of this ethereal being showing 
up on my doorstep to help me was so irresistible. 
And the reality is, that help rarely comes. You 
have to delude yourself and put on an act every 
day. Even now that my kids are older, the 
performance of parenthood is fascinating to me. 


In-between Tully and Lisa Frankenstein 

you worked with Madonna, writing her 
now-defunct biopic. What was it like being 
a part of that experience with her? 

Nobody in this world gets to say that they spent 
this surreal summer of 2020 basically in lockdown 
with one of the biggest stars in the world, sharing 
stories and creating. I have zero regrets about the 
experience. It didn’t work out for purely logistical 
reasons. For me, to have an experience like that, 
especially as awoman who grew up when I did... 
I still have trouble comprehending it. 


Where do you want to go now? 

I would love the opportunity to be able to tell an 
ongoing story on a streaming series. To have my 
White Lotus. I use that as a specific example 
because of the amount of creative control that 
Mike White has on that show. It’s something we all 
dream of as writers. That show is distinctly him. 


Are you hopeful about what’s to come? 

I’m very hopeful, and I also don’t take it for 
granted. I never say to myself, “Oh well, I’m fully 
established and rooted in this business and ’m 
going to have success from here on out.” The 
business changes so quickly, they could boot me 
out tomorrow. I am very grateful that I get to do 
this, and I’ve been allowed to continue doing it 
even though not everything has been a success. 

I think that must just be luck, because I know 
people who’ve been penalised far more harshly 
than me for having a movie that didn’t perform. 
For whatever reason, I have a small but vocal 
fanbase in this town that continues to let me make 
things. And I’m very, very grateful for that. @ 
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“Between 
the poles of 
Slavery and 
being the 
POTUS are 
a million 
stories we 
haven't told” 
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CHAPTER I: DAMAGE 


Talmost passed out on the first day shooting 
American Fiction. | had 70 people staring at 
me asking me what to do. I was spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a day. 

I thought, “If I screw this up, will I ever be 
allowed to do this again?” I had to go to the 
bathroom because I was seeing spots and 
didn’t want to black out in front of the entire 
team. That’s one way to lose your cast and 
crew pretty quickly! I went to the restroom 
and did some breathing exercises. It really 
was absolute panic and terror. 

It was a long road to this point. I had sold 
projects that had reached various stages of 
development throughout the years but they 
had always died on the vine. In 2020, I had 
a particularly big professional failure when 
Iwas making a show. We were so close to 
getting it on the air — we were even 
discussing where our production offices were 
going to be — and then at the last minute, 
it was killed. I started to resign myself that 
I would just be ajourneyman TV writer, 
which is a fine job. I’d had a lot of success in 
TV, I’d won an Emmy [for Watchmen] and 
was making good money, but I started to feel 
I would never get something made of my own. 

Before I was a screenwriter, I was 
a journalist. Almost weekly, editors were 
asking me, “Do you want to write about 
Trayvon Martin being killed? Do you want 
to write about Mike Brown being killed? Do 
you want to write about this unarmed Black 
teenager being killed?” It started to feel 
emotionally damaging. My job not only 
became a revolving door of misery but, also, 
I didn’t know what I was adding to this 
conversation. How many different ways can 
I phrase this idea that Black people are 
human beings and frequently we are not 


treated the same as everybody else? 

When I got into film and television, I was 
thrilled because it finally felt like there were 
no restrictions. We don’t need to spend our 
time focusing on the misery of the Black 
experience in America; we can write about 
anything. Certainly, at that point in time, 
slavery, the crack epidemic and gang violence 
were part of the Black experience. But so 
was being President Of The United States. 
Between the poles of slavery and being the 
POTUS are a million other stories we haven’t 
told. So, finally, I felt I could start digging 
into some of those. 

It was only a matter of time before 
people were asking me to write this movie 
about a Black teenager being killed by the 
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police. Or that movie about slavery or 
inner-city violence. I was once told by an 
executive — through an emissary — that 
Ineeded to make a character “Blacker”. 
I said, “Tell whoever gave you that note I will 
indulge that idea as long as they sit across the 
table from me and tell me what it means to 
be ‘Blacker’ — then I will consider adding 
that.” Of course, that note went away. I’m 
sure this person knew that they were about 
to commit a civil-rights violation if they 
wanted to talk to me about this. 

And then, just a couple of months after 
that, everything changed. 


on 
CHAPTER II: CREATION 


In December 2020, I found Erasure, a novel 
by Percival Everett. It resonated with me 
deeper than any piece of art before or since. 
It tells the story of Thelonious Ellison — his 
friends call him Monk — a frustrated novelist 


and academic, angered by “Black” 
entertainment coasting and benefiting 
from tired, offensive tropes. To prove his 
point, Monk adopts a pen name, Stagg 

R. Leigh, and writes My Pafology, an 
outlandish “Black” book of his own that 
propels him into superstardom and a world 
he actively despises. 

Percival’s book really put the wind in 
my sails creatively again. The Venn diagram 
between myself and the book started to 
become a circle the further I read. There’s 
sibling dynamics in the book that resemble 
my siblings. I have two older brothers and 
we have a push-and-pull relationship — 
sometimes we're closer, sometimes we’re 
farther apart. We have a very overbearing 
father-figure like the father in the book. 
We love our father very much, but he is 
overbearing (I think he would admit that). 
My mother died of cancer in 2016, so there 
was a period of time when I moved home to 
take care of her toward the end of her life, 
like the way Monk looks after his mother. 


a 


Tm also a person who has dealt with 
anger issues. I’ve been to a lot of anger- 
management therapy over the years in order 
to find better ways to deal with it. I grew 
up listening to a lot of punk rock; Crass, 
Propagandhi, No Effects, Dead Kennedys, all 


these bands that were just loud and anarchic. 


The point of them is they’re inelegantly 
angry. What I discovered in Erasure was 
elegant fury. It was clearly coming from 

a place of anger, but it was coming from 
somebody who had found a healthy way to 
channel that frustration and resentment. 


Left: Brotherly 
love: Author 


Thelonious 
‘Monk’ Ellison 
(Jeffrey Wright) 
with his sibling 


Cliff Ellison 
(Sterling K. 
Brown). Right: 
Monk’s sister 
Lisa (Tracee 
Ellis Ross) and 
mum Agnes 
(Leslie Uggams) 
share a laugh. 
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Above: Brown, Erika Alexander (who plays Monk’s love 
interest Coraline), Wright and writer-director Cord Jefferson 
on set. Left: Monk with family housekeeper Lorraine (Myra 


Lucretia Taylor) and Lisa. 


Icould tell there was a lot of rage just 
beneath the surface but it was so beautifully 
layered and subtle that it felt like the way 

I wanted to process my own anger. 

One of the tenets I had at the outset was 
Inever wanted to make a movie that felt like 
it was policing Black art, wagging a finger and 
saying, “This is how you are a good Black 
person: you have to make this kind of thing.” 
When I was reading the novel, I was very 
excited for the moment in which Monk was 
going to encounter Sintara [Issa Rae plays 
an author writing what Monk dismisses as 
Black misery porn] and they were going to 
have this ideological conversation about 
their differing perspectives. That debate 
never came, so when I sat down to write 
the movie, I knew I needed to include that 
scene somewhere. It ended up becoming a 
lynchpin for the entire film. No spoilers, but 


Sintara turns the tables on Monk. In so doing, 
she turns the tables on the audience, too. 
When I was done with the script, we sent 
it around to a bunch of different producers 
and production companies. One of the last 
meetings we had was a Zoom call with [Rian 
Johnson and Ram Bergman’s] T-Street 
Productions. I was in New York — it was the 
day before I had to go to a wedding in Italy 
— and they were in Los Angeles. When they 
said, “We love the script and we are going to 
make the movie,” I was so overwhelmed 
with emotion, I started crying in my hotel 
room. This was the first time there was no 
commerce associated with something I’d 
written. It was just purely because I fell in 
love with this book and, lo and behold, it’s the 
first and only time I’ve ever had something 
made. There’s a lesson in there somewhere. 
Unlike some of the other production 
companies I met with, T-Street were happy 
to finance the film without any actors 
attached. But I knew exactly who I wanted 
to play Monk. 
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CHAPTER Il: IDENTITY 


I first saw Jeffrey Wright in Basquiat when 
Iwas a teenager. Then I saw him in Mike 
Nichols’ adaptation of Angels In America 
and as Peoples Hernandez in Shaft. Just 

in those three early roles, you can see he is 
truly a chameleon. 

Before he said yes to the role, I had to 
sit with him a couple times, and drill down 
deep into the material. He asked probing 
questions about what I envisioned the tone 
being, what my intentions were with the 
themes, and the other actors I was thinking 
of casting. I was an unknown quantity — 
Thad never directed anything before and 
I think he was just making sure I wasn’t just 
a dilettante, that I was actually interested in 
the material. Jeffrey’s been in the biggest 
movies in the world. He’s in Batman. He’s in 
James Bond. He could have made a lot more 
money doing a TV commercial for two days 
than he did on this film. I think he was 
questioning: “Is this person going to make an 
interesting film that I want to latch myself 
onto for the next few years?” 

Jeffery has this tremendous gravitas. 

It’s not just in his voice, which obviously 

is so sonorous and beautiful — you can hear 
him read the phone book and be intrigued 
— he’s also clearly very intelligent and 
well-read. It’s not hard to believe Jeffrey 

is the smartest person in any room, and 
that’s what you want for this character. He 
has a natural kindness and charisma, but it 
not easy to make Jeffrey laugh. Not to say 
that he’s cold, but he’s just a serious person. 
That being said, he has this dynamic range 
where he can be really comedic (some of the 
things he does with his eyebrows are the 
funniest thing in the world), particularly 

in this kind of role where he plays the 
serious man around whom a bunch of 
insanity is happening. 

Jeffrey and I were adamant the 
audience shouldn’t take Monk’s side. On 
the last page of Erasure, there’s a Latin 
phrase I was unfamiliar with that’s used 
in relation in complex mathematics. The 
rough translation is, “I offer no hypothesis.” 
I didn’t want American Fiction to feel 
didactic. I didn’t feel it was siding with 
Monk or was spoon-feeding you the answer 
as to who was right and who’s wrong in the 
story. These issues of identity and race are 
amorphous. You can’t wrap your arms 
around them. There is no right answer. 

I wanted to make a movie that reflected 
that complexity. 


2 


s 
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CHAPTER IV: FAMILY 


What ultimately brought me out of that 
restroom on day one was that I felt like 

T understood this material as well, if 

not better, than anybody else on Earth. 
Understanding these characters on an 
almost molecular level gave me courage. 
Even if I didn’t know about lighting or 
lenses or production design, I was able 

to make decisions guided by my knowledge 
of the story. 

Iwas also very fortunate to be 
surrounded by people who weren’t just 
tolerant of my inexperience, but in many 
cases seemed excited about my naivety, 
thrilled to help a new filmmaker find his 
voice. Every time I felt out of my depth, 
Iimmediately felt grounded because 
I realised everybody knew I was out of 
my depth. I didn’t need to hide anything 


or thump my chest and be dictatorial in 
an effort to get people to believe in me as 
a leader. The set was a very gracious, 
generous and giving place. 

love writing for TV, but it is 
a soft-hands job. You drive onto a studio 
lot, go into an air-conditioned office, order 
an expensive salad for lunch, and then go 
home at 6pm. It’s great and I loved my 
writers’ room experiences, but the thing 
I didn’t realise until I got onto a movie set 
was I really enjoyed the hard work — 
being in the cold at lam on a Tuesday 
morning with 70 other people, building 
this thing together. There’s a camaraderie 
and akinship that you don’t get in other 
environments. There’s a beautiful 
familial feeling that I instantly became 
addicted to. 

I got really anxious thinking about the 
cast we assembled. Not only Jeffrey but 
Leslie Uggams, Issa Rae, Tracee Ellis Ross, 
Erika Alexander and Sterling K. Brown, 
people with really tremendous pedigrees. 


“Understanding 
these characters 
onan almost 
molecular 
level gave me 
courage.” 


Clockwise 
from left: 
Coraline and 
Monk say it with 
flowers; The 
author with his 
literary agent 
Arthur (John 
Ortiz); Jefferson 
on set; Family 
support: Mother 
and son 


join forces. 


Left: Bane of Monk’s existence and fellow author 


Sintara Golden (Issa Rae). Below left: Cliff in 


deep contemplation. 


People often say, “Man, you've got such 
a tremendous ensemble for your first 
movie. This is insane.” The truth is, this 
is what happens when you write real 
characters for Black actors who so often are 
not given real roles — they come in, give 
some exposition, and then they disappear 
or they’re killed. I wanted to give these 
actors opportunities to play parts they 
haven’t been given in the past. 

There were a lot of people who tried 
to convince me to cut out a wedding scene 
because it was a departure from the main 
plot. But one of the important elements 
of the movie is Monk arguing that Black 
people have been diminished in culture, 
juxtaposed with this complex, nuanced 
Black family story. It was incredibly 
important to me to maintain those elements 
of the story. 


il 
CHAPTER V: DISCOMFORT 


Now the movie is entering into the world, 
I think that commitment to character is 
allowing it to resonate. I have been surprised 
by the variety of person that has come out of 
the theatre and told me they found something 
they really loved in the film. We’ve shown it to 
predominantly Black audiences, we’ve shown 
it to predominantly white audiences. The only 
real difference is I’ve had some white people 
say the movie makes them feel uncomfortable, 
but uncomfortable in the good way art can 
sometimes make you feel — “Ooh, I’m cringing 
here because I recognise this in myself.” I’ve 
had some white people say that, but sitting 
with that discomfort has allowed them to 
learn or see something about the world. 

Iwas listening to an interview with 
Norman Lear, the king of American satire 
who recently passed, where he said, “I don’t 
think satire can change people’s minds. What 
I think satire can do is make people think.” 
That’s what I believe American Fiction does. 
It causes people to start thinking on these 
issues. And in considering them, they start 
talking about them. 

We showed the film at the Hamptons 
International Film Festival. There’s a line 
in the film where a character says about 
My Pafology, “I’m sure white people in the 
Hamptons will delight in it.” I wondered if this 
was going to be awkward, but people there 
went crazy for it. I had people screaming at me, 
“T’m old, I’ma white person in the Hamptons, 
and I loved your movie!” It was by design. 
I wanted to make something that didn’t feel 
like it was for people in New York and LA and 
London. I wanted to make something that 
felt like everybody’s invited in to hopefully 
just enjoy themselves and laugh, because 
I think that’s an experience that we’re finding 
too rarely at the cinema these days. @ 
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Here’s how she played the 


FORSOME PEOPLE, a prison sentence 

is a tragedy. For Mae West, it was a career 
opportunity. Tried for obscenity in 1927 
following the production of her play, Sex 

— largely on the basis of its title — West refused 
to accept a fine and insisted on serving a ten-day 
prison sentence. The 33-year-old playwright 
and vaudeville star thought she might find 
inspiration on the inside. “I was always 
fascinated by prisons and mental institutions,” 
she told biographer Charlotte Chandler years 
later. “I wasn’t going to be deprived of that 
experience. I saw those as ten very valuable 
days, a kind of working vacation.” 

On 20 April, she was loaded into a ‘Black 
Maria’ prison van and taken to Welfare (now 
Roosevelt) Island to serve her sentence. 
Ordered to strip, West quipped, “I thought this 
was arespectable place!”, and claimed that the 
guards kept her naked for longer than was 
strictly necessary in order to get a look at her 
famed curves. As she dressed again, she insisted 
on keeping her own silk undies. She was allergic 
to prison undergarments, she claimed, and 
couldn’t possibly subject her delicate skin to 
such coarse clothing. The warden and guards, 
awed by her celebrity, acquiesced. People 
usually ended up giving West what she wanted. 

We know all this because West told 
reporters about it on daily phone-calls from 
jail, and wrote an article about her experience 
soon after her release. “I got a million dollars’ 
worth of publicity,” she said of her prison term. 
“T never imagined the kind of promotion and 
press I’d get.” 

Such media savvy became a hallmark of the 
Hollywood career that West’s new notoriety 
would soon help to launch. The future superstar 
knew the value of every column inch, and made 
herself the subject of as many as possible. 
When she wasn’t in the papers to discuss her 
work or a genuine scandal rocking her career, 
she'd fabricate fluff to get attention. West's 
image was overtly sexual at a time when 
women were still supposed to be ashamed of 
any entanglement outside marriage, and she 
was in complete control of her career at a time 
when women were supposed to let a husband 
keep them. She blazed a trail for the badly 


behaved, self-directed women who followed her, 
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from Marilyn Monroe (who West once mused 
could play her in a biopic) to the Kardashians, 
and changed the template for who could become 
a Hollywood icon. 


DESPITE WEST’S IMPRISONMENT, that 
1927 trial had been an embarrassment for the 
authorities. Police witnesses were unable to find 
a single clearly obscene word in her play and 
struggled to explain to the jury that it was the 
way she said things that made them offensive. 
When she made so much hay from her jail time, 
it seemed as though she’d gotten another one 
over on her prosecutors. 

But West knew that her career was 
reaching a turning point. Post-Sex, plays like 
1927’s The Drag — which included gay 
characters and a drag ball and was banned from 
Broadway — and The Constant Sinner — with 
themes of interracial sex — would face even 
more determined condemnation. 1928’s 
Pleasure Man was threatened with prosecution 
so fast that it only ran for two-and-a-half 
performances. West found success with her 
play Diamond Lil later that year, a huge 
commercial hit despite hostile reviews and 
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circling authorities, but she was tiring of the 
constant threats. Giving up on performance, 
however, was never an option. 

Mae West’s entertainment career had 
begun when she still had her baby teeth. Aged 
five, she donned a pink-and-green satin dress 
with gold spangles, and stepped on stage to sing 
the then-popular song ‘It’s Movin’ Day’. When 
the spotlight didn’t find her quickly enough, 
she stamped her foot and called it over. “It 
was a very grown-up spotlight,” West told 
Chandler in biography She Always Knew How. 
“Tt felt wonderful. Nothing in my life ever felt 
better.” She won the talent show, landing a gold 
medal, a ten-dollar prize and all the coins 
thrown on stage while she sang. She refused 
to stoop to pick them up; her father’s boxing 
buddies, there to cheer her on, were roped in 
to collect the cash. 

West immediately knew this was the life for 
her. She worked her way up through repertory 
companies and vaudeville, learning the rhythms 
of stage performance and how to get a laugh 
from even the tiniest parts. When she grew too 
mature for child roles, at age 12, she took a short 
retirement until she was 16, re-emerging as 
a leading lady. But as the 1930s dawned and 
Broadway turned against her, it was time for 
West to go west. 

By then it was clear that talkies were 
no flash in the pan, and studios looked to 
Broadway hits like Diamond Lil for a path 
forward. West’s writing and performance talents 
made her an obvious recruit, and she accepted 
acontract with Paramount Studios. “After 
what people have been paying on Broadway to 
see me, I’m a big bargain for the movies,” she 
said. “They’ll turn out in droves.” She wasn’t 
wrong — but once again, she’d have to get past 
the censors. 

The trouble started before she’d shot 
a frame of footage, when rival studio-heads 
protested her hiring. Studios had recently 
renewed their pledge to the Production Code 
and its good, clean stories involving none of the 
prostitutes, gangsters or outsiders who filled 
West’s plays. Yet here was Paramount hiring an 
obvious provocateur! The studio assured its 
rivals, and the Code Office, that they wouldn’t 


dream of letting West put her Diamond Lil 
character on the screen — her play had already 
been assessed by the Office as unsuitable for 
adaptation — even as they planned to do just 
that. West, unperturbed, purred about town, 
sitting in the front row at prize fights and 
hanging out with Marlene Dietrich for 
studio-approved photo ops. 

West didn’t like to sit idle, even on $5,000 
a week, and worked constantly, writing down 
one-liners and fragments of plots. As the studios 
tried to find a leading role that would pass muster 
with the censors, she took a supporting part in 
Night By Night, about which co-star George Raft 
(whose acting career she had helped launch on 
Broadway after his start as a minor gangster) 
said she “stole everything but the cameras”. 

More importantly, she started courting 
headlines. In July 1932, still waiting for her 
first leading role, she let the Los Angeles Times 
know that her pet monkey Bad Boy had eaten 
a four-carat diamond she was considering 
buying, while she sat in her car with her 
diamond dealer discussing her purchases. 
According to the paper, West remained calm, 
saying, “Don’t get excited; if he swallows it, Pll 
buy it.” She caught the monkey by the neck, 
reached into his mouth and retrieved the gem, 
asking the dealer to return another day, when 
the monkey wasn’t around, for more shopping. 

Two months later, West was in the news 
with a less contrived story. She reported a theft 
at gunpoint by “bandits” who robbed her of 
$3,400 in cash and $16,000 in jewels. “When 
it happened, I wasn’t wearing my favourite 
diamonds,” she said. “That was important. I did 
a quick inventory in my mind, and the ones 
I was wearing weren’t worth dying for.” She 
swiftly unclasped the best of her selection that 
day, letting it fall into the confines of her 
cleavage, and handed over the rest. The police 
eventually established that it was an inside job 
masterminded by her driver, and recovered her 
jewels. West didn’t like to admit it, but she was 
genuinely shaken. In 1934, as the men who stole 
her diamonds faced trial, gangsters threatened 
to throw acid in West’s face if she testified in 
the case; an extortionist made the same threat 
in 1935. For much of the rest of her life, she 
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would have a big, strong man to accompany her 
almost everywhere, even while deeply prizing 
her independence of any husband or boss. 
Such headline-grabbing paid off: her first 
leading role came in 1933’s She Done Him 
Wrong, the film based on Diamond Lil. It was, 
as ever, on her own terms. West wrote her own 
lines, and chose Cary Grant, then relatively 
untried, as her leading man (she would 
subsequently claim credit for launching his 
career, not entirely accurately). The film was 
Paramount's biggest hit of the year, taking 
$2.2 million on a $200,000 budget, until 
surpassed by West’s follow-up, I’m No Angel, 
which made $2.3 million. It would set the 
template for all the hits and misses that followed. 


ALMOST ALL OF West’s stories have the 
same form. She plays an entertainer, usually 
a singer, and always a woman with a past. All 
men are driven to near madness by desire for 
her, and there’s extensive discussion in each 
script of how super-duper hot she is. She 
humours her admirers, accepting gifts and 
flirting outrageously. But — thanks in part to 
censorship laws and in part to West’s own 
conception of herself as a lady — she isn’t as 
loose as her reputation suggests. Sure, she’s 
dated some gangsters and criminals, and there 
may have been a murder or two connected 

to them, but she’s not bad, just drawn that 
way. On meeting a handsome and upstanding 
hero, she decides to settle down and, once 

a misunderstanding due to her past is sorted 
out, they live happily ever after. 

The on-screen adulation was a huge part 
of the West persona, establishing the notion 
that all men were gagging for her. The first 
ten minutes of She Done Him Wrong is about 
50 per cent exposition and 50 per cent praise 
of West's character’s beauty, a tactic she’d repeat 
right up to Sextette in 1978, when she was well 
into her eighties and playing opposite Timothy 
Dalton, then 32. 

“As you can imagine, it was one of the 
remarkable, interesting, and extraordinary 
pieces of work that I have ever been in,” 
remembered Dalton in a 2014 AV Club 
interview. “Nobody really knew how old she 
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“I've gotten a lot 
of bunnies for 
Easter, but this ts 
the first time 
lever received 
a husband.” 


MAE WEST 


was then. I think they lied to the insurance 
company — maybe they didn’t — and said 

that she was 84... But she was one of the 

great stars... It was a great experience. But not 
a good film, of course.” 

West really was a sex symbol in her day, 
however. Her curves were iconic. Famously, the 
bulky life jackets that servicemen wore in World 
War II were nicknamed for her; Schiaparelli 
modelled the bottle for the perfume Shocking 
on West’s proportions. “Schiaparelli couldn’t 
link my name to it, which was just as well 
because I wouldn’t give endorsements,” said 
West. “But the word got out on a small scale 
anyway. I guess my shape got recognised.” 
Surrealist Salvador Dali painted her face as an 
entire apartment, and had a sofa built in the 
shape of her lips. 

She was very particular about her look, 
insisting on the best fabrics and best designers 
at the studio, and had her dresses cut tight to 
show off her figure. But her priority was less 
simple vanity and more total control. Hollywood 
lore says that David O. Selznick wanted her for 
Gone With The Wind as Belle Watling, brothel 
madam and Rhett Butler confidante, but she 
would only accept if allowed to rewrite her lines, 
and he wouldn’t permit it. 

She was financially set without Selznick: at 
Paramount, West had been (rightly) credited 
with saving the studio from bankruptcy and was 
ona salary of $480,833 ($10,146,945 adjusting 
for inflation) in 1935, making her the second- 
highest-paid salaried person in the US. She was 
just behind the newspaper owner William 
Randolph Hearst. Ironically — or perhaps 
because he disliked the competition — his 
right-wing papers led the moral campaign 
against her films. 

Her success brought vultures circling. 

West had married another vaudeville performer, 
Frank Wallace, in 1911 when she was 17, and 

the pair had gone their separate ways shortly 
afterwards without ever formalising a divorce. 
At Easter 1935, Wallace turned up in Hollywood 
to demand a piece of her wealth. “MAE WEST 
FACES ‘WEDLOCK’ TEST” trumpeted one 
paper, while West denied the whole thing. “I’ve 
gotten a lot of bunnies for Easter, but this is the 
first time I ever received a husband,” she sniffed. 
It was an embarrassment, however, not least 
because the truth revealed that her official 


studio birth-year of 1900 was implausible. 
West let the court case drag on for two years, 
countering Wallace’s revelations about their 
short life together with her own press blitz. 
She invited reporters into the gold, white and 
pale-pink boudoir she called home, with her 
famous mirror above her bed. “Would any 
woman in danger of a husband dare get 
furniture like that?” she scoffed. “It’s lady-like 
and would be plain ruined if some man put his 
big shoes on it. I don’t waste money that way.” 
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BY THE TIME West admitted to the marriage, 
settling with Wallace in 1942, the furore had 
died down — as had her heyday. While 1936’s 
Klondike Annie was a hit despite heavy 
censorship, she stumbled with 1937’s Every 
Day’s A Holiday, was branded “box-office 
poison” in the press and dropped by Paramount. 
She had one more hit, My Little Chickadee, in 
1940, but much of its success was credited to 
co-star W.C. Fields instead of West’s two-gun- 
wielding, sharp-shooting tough girl. After 
West’s lines were censored into oblivion on 
1943’s flop The Heat’s On, she essentially 
retired to stage and cabaret. 

Elvis Presley, a new friend, tried to get 
her into his 1964 film Roustabout, but once 
again, her demand that she write her own 
lines was a dealbreaker. She stepped back 
on screen in 1970, in gender-shifting oddity 
Myra Breckinridge, reluctantly accepting 
a supporting role. Tens of thousands turned 


Facing page, out to see her at the premiere; critic Deac 
clockwise from ; Rossell in Boston After Dark said she “seems 
top left: 1940's ’ : to have the stamina and desire now to begin 
My Little / = noe asecond Hollywood career”. But all that 
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mania jig : 2 who helped invent the word”. 
: In 1980, she broke her hip after falling out 
of bed, and died shortly afterwards. Racy to the 
end, she’d claimed that the fall had been caused 
by dreaming about Burt Reynolds. 
West liked to claim that censorship had 

been helpful to her career, claiming, “You can’t 

pomp. Here: get famous for breaking the rules unless you’ve 
clockwise from got some rules to break.” There’s no doubt it 
: helped to make her name as a provocateur, 
though her schtick seems tame now. But 
censorship also placed so many restrictions 
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That’s 
a wrap 


THE LEGENDARY KEN LOACH 
TELLS EMPIRE ABOUT 
SAYING GOODBYE TO 
DIRECTING, AND BOWING 
OUT WITH THE OLD OAK 


WORDS OLLY RICHARDS 


FOR NEARLY 60 years, Ken Loach has been 
telling stories about the people most movies 
ignore. From films like Kes and Poor Cow at 
the start of his career, to Palme d’Or winner 

I, Daniel Blake in the latter stages, he has been 
a fierce champion of the working class — and 
fiercer critic of the governments trying to 
demonise them — centring his films on ordinary 
people often punished by cruel circumstance. 
No British director has done more to show the 
great unfairness of society. 

Now, at the age of 87, he has directed his last 
film. The Old Oak, a drama about the tension 
that occurs when a group of Syrian refugees are 
homed in a declining former mining town in 
County Durhan, is a fitting final Loach. In its 
focus on a struggling ex-mining community, it has 
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echoes of his best film, Kes, and in its focus on the 
refugee experience it is searingly contemporary. 
Above all, it is a story of shared humanity. 

As he bids farewell to filmmaking, Loach 
reflects on how the world has changed since his 
career began, how it’s stayed the same, and what 
he’ll be doing next. 


It’s been a few months now since you 
officially retired. How are you finding it? 
Well, I haven’t noticed, really! We’ve been 
opening The Old Oak across Europe, so I’ve 
been to five countries and I’m off to another 
one next week. There’s not a lot of retirement 
going on. 


In that case, how do you feel knowing your 
film career is complete? 

Abit alarmed. If you’re doing a film, you've got 
a really good excuse for not doing anything else. 
The moment you stop, the excuse is gone. Life 
promises to be as hectic as ever, but with no 
ready-made excuse for getting out of things. So 
I’m a bit worried. 


Did you begin work on The Old Oak knowing 
it would be your last? And if so, how did that 
affect your experience? 

Well, it wasn’t the first thing on my mind, but 
there was a sense that it was getting harder. It’s 
sustaining the level of concentration for many, 
many months. It just gets harder. 


It wouldn’t be right to say the film has 

a happy ending, but there’s a note of hope. 
Was that conscious, ending your filmmaking 
career with optimism? 

I don’t see it in those personal terms at all... The 
film is about two communities; one has been 
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abandoned [by the government] and the other 
has been through the trauma of war. The Syrians 
are ina foreign land and they don’t speak the 
language. You couldn’t imagine two more 
desperate groups of people. But if they can find 

a way of living together, then surely that is 

a cause for hope? 


The UK is facing multiple worsening crises 
at the moment: the cost-of-living crisis, the 
NHS crisis, the climate crisis. Having spent 
the best part of 60 years making films that 
highlight social issues, how do you feel 
about retiring at a time when there’s so 
much to address? 

It’s just a fact of life. This will just go on and on. 
It was going on a long time before I started 
working and it will go on for a long time after. 
We are in trouble. Given the imminent climate 


disaster, it’s even more perilous now than we 
could have imagined when I began. I really do 
fear for the next generation, never mind the 
generation after that. 


We talked about hope. How hopeful do you 
feel for those future generations? 

Well, in the short term you can’t see much hope, 
when the official opposition is led by such an 
unprincipled opportunist as Keir Starmer. 
You've just got to hope a new left will fill the 
political vacuum. At the moment, in this country 
you've got two parties of the right: one of the 
hard-right and one of the centre-right. There’s 
a political vacuum and the danger is that it’s 
filled by the very far-right. You’ve got to hope 
there’s a serious left movement that can give 
political representation to the people who 

have none now... I think the basis for hope is 
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solidarity, which is what we’ve shown in this 
film. That’s the basis for everything, solidarity 
between people. When you have that building 
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block, we can stand on that and build something. lauded Kes 
If we’re divided, as the far-right wants, then we (1969); Dave 
have no strength. Johns and 


Hayley Squires 


As you step away from filmmaking, which head up the 
directors do you see who are taking up the Palme d’Or- 
mantle, making films that grapple with winning | Daniel 
society in the way you have? Blake (2016); 


Oh, you'll know that better than me! Everyone’s Loach’s first 
a product of their time. I grew up, in cinema 
terms, in the late 1950s and ’60s. That was the 
time of the post-war Italian films and they 
showed that the lives of ordinary people are 
proper subjects for films. There was an echo 

of that in British film of that period, briefly 

— This Sporting Life and films like that — 

but it proved to be a fashion rather than 
amovement... There were films from Eastern 
Europe that had a respect for the drama of 
everyday life. I learned a lot from them. So 

that was the culture I grew up in and it shaped 
how I saw cinema. People don’t grow up in that 
now. It’s a different culture, so people will make 
films in a different way, a different style. People 
certainly have a concern with what’s happening 
in the world. 

When I was at the BBC in the 1960s [Loach 
started out making plays for the BBC, like 
homelessness drama Cathy Come Home], it was 
amuch more liberal atmosphere, in which you 
could try things. That’s closed down now. The 
micro-management, we didn’t experience that. 
We were comparatively free to make the films 
we wanted to, then they were nodded through 
by a great Head Of Drama called Sydney 
Newman, who gave us freedom and supported 
us and stood by us when we were attacked. You 
don’t get that now. 


feature, the still 
relevant Poor 
Cow (1967); 
Filming the 
football scene in 
Kes; On the Poor 
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Carol White. 


Cinema has changed so much in the time 
you’ve been making films. Has it become 
easier or harder to get your films made, as 
your reputation’s grown but the industry 
has become more risk-averse? 

In the late 60s and early ’70s, I managed to make 
three films. There was Poor Cow, off the back of 
two television films. Then Kes... Kes would have 
died if not for two critics, Derek Malcolm in The 
Guardian and Nina Hibbin in the Morning Star. 
They both championed it. It’s never had a huge 
showing in the more commercial cinemas, but 
it’s just kept being re-released. I’ve been really 
lucky. Then I made Family Life, which did very 
well in Europe but they said it didn’t make 
enough to pay for the cinema ushers in Britain... 
I made one film in the ’70s [Black Jack] and then 
the ’80s were a disaster for me, film-wise. I made 
documentaries, which were almost entirely 
banned [his trade-union documentaries were 
pulled by several channels]. It reached a point 
where I couldn’t direct traffic. Then David 
Puttnam, to his credit and my eternal gratitude, 
when he was head of Columbia, said he would 
do astory about the British shoot-to-kill policy 
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Above: With 
Dave Johns on 
set of /, Daniel 
Blake. Left: 
Poor Cow: 
Terence Stamp 
and White. 
Below: Carol 
White, this 
time alongside 
Ray Brooks in 
Cathy Come 
Home (1966). 


“T’ll miss being 
part of ateam; 
the piss-taking 
and good 
humour.” 


in the north of Ireland. He left, but we 
managed to get that made — Hidden Agenda 
— and from then on I’ve been really lucky 
and been able to do a film about once every 
18 months. 


And since that 1990s resurrection, 

you’ve never faced challenges to get 

your films financed? 

We're very inexpensive. We cut out all the 
nonsense of filmmaking. No trailers. No 
stand-ins. No endless monitors. No individual 
drivers. Everyone’s on the minibus. It makes for 
a better team anyway. Much more congenial... 
The budget is always within what we can raise 
[from financiers] across Europe, and with some 
money from Britain too. Every film has either 
broken even, lost a few quid, or, rather more 
often, fortunately, made a few quid. 


So many of those early films, like Cathy 
Come Home or Kes, are still relevant today. 
You could almost make them now, about the 
same issues. Would you rather they were 
less relevant? 

What I’d hoped would change was the state’s 
determination, in serving a right-wing agenda, 
to punish poverty. I think that’s as true in Cathy 
Come Home as it was in I, Daniel Blake: poverty 
is acrime... The bureaucratic hoops you have 

to jump through are still in place to protect an 
economic system that produces great inequality. 


Are you someone who looks back on your 
career? Do you have a view on what 
youw’re proud of or what you’ve achieved? 
No, you can’t do that. You can’t look back. 

It smacks of vanity, that. All you'll see is 

the mistakes. 


You’ve always dealt with extremely 
challenging topics, but there must be 

a sense of fun in filmmaking for you to 
continue doing it. What’s kept it enjoyable? 
Key to that is the writer. I’ve always worked with 
writers. I’m not a writer and I’ve never claimed 
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to be. That’s what I’ll miss, that collaboration 
and being part of a team — the friendships you 
make. I'll miss the underlying respect that 
presents itself in general piss-taking and 

the good humour of the shoot. That’s a great 
pleasure, but also essential, because then you 
create an atmosphere that’s generous and 
warm and welcoming, so [actors] feel confident 
enough to allow themselves to be vulnerable... 
When they know you'll take care of them, that’s 
when they reveal themselves and the character. 
That’s how you get the moments of truth. That’s 
the gold you're after. 


The Old Oak is not just your last film, 

but the end of a 30-year writing 
relationship with Paul Laverty. What 

has that meant to you? 

T’ll be very jealous of the next director he 
works with. He knows that. Paul’s been terrific. 
He’s a brilliant writer. We see the world in 

the same way. We're still in touch most days, 
with messages or on the phone. Sharing cricket 
or football scores; gossip; political, family 
stuff. He’s a major figure in my life, as are so 
many others I’ve worked with, like Jonathan 
Morris, the editor, who I’ve worked with for 

40 years. 


Do you think there’s anything that might 
get you behind the camera again, in 

some form? 

Yes, a few injections of the elixir of eternal 
youth. Realistically, the years pass. Short-term 
memory fades. Eyesight’s pretty crap now. 
Balance goes. Chasing around is a key part of 
filming. You can’t direct through someone else. 
The last scene in The Old Oak is a crowd scene 
in the street. We had three hours to do it and it’s 
a big scene. There are things I need to say to 
people 100 yards away and I have to do that in 
person, because it’s how you say the words, the 
inflection in your voice — the wrong word can 
put people off. I’m running up and down the 
street... If you can’t do that — if youre tottering 
— it won’t work. You've got to maintain that 
personal contact. If I can’t do that properly 
then I don’t want to do it. 


What are you looking forward to having 
more time for? 

Well, once I’ve come up with a new range of 
excuses for getting out of things, I’ll stay home 
for a bit, cut the grass and look forward to 
watching a game of football. Or in the summer, 
T’ll look forward to watching a game of cricket. 
Chance would be a fine thing! 


Do you have a view on how you'd like to 
be remembered? 

Well, you put in a good shift, don’t you? 

That was what my dad used to say. Putting in 
a good shift was the highest commendation 
from him. Or, “Not too bad.” Not too bad. 
That’s enough. 


THE OLD OAK |S OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY AND DIGITAL 
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SPOILER SPECIAL 


The 


Creator 


GARETH EDWARDS 


GARETH EDWARDS’ THE Creator is the kind 
of smart, savvy and stylistically stunning sci-fi 
that we’re told they can’t make without 
bankrupting a studio, and which showed us 
what we’ve been missing in the eight years 
since Edwards’ last movie, Rogue One: A Star 
Wars Story. Here, the director talks Empire 
through key moments from a movie that puts 
the AI in ‘humanity’. 


HERE IS THE NEWS 


The Creator is set in a world where AI is 
rampant, and the AJ-resistant US is at war 
with the AI-friendly New Asia; information 
communicated to us in the film’s opening 
moments, depicted as a clip of newsreel footage 
that builds out the history and stakes of his 
world. “In science-fiction you've got a lot to 
explain,” says Edwards. “There were so many 
questions about what’s going on in the world, 
and we tried different ways of setting up the 
world.” In the end, Edwards took inspiration 
from his co-editor, Hank Corwin, who helped 
craft the opening info-dump assault of Oliver 
Stone’s JFK. “That was our answer: why don’t 


we have a bit of archive, and a speech bya 
military general, and we can do everything 
we need to do within that structure.” An 
impromptu screening of JFK, with Edwards 


watching alongside Corwin, shone the light 
on his strategy. 


THE BIG BANG 


“What you're always trying to do as a filmmaker 
is something that just goes, ‘Shut the fuck up! 
Please pay attention!” laughs Edwards. He 
certainly achieves that in that opening sequence, 
when the jolly newsreel tone is rudely interrupted 
by the sudden and spectacular detonation of 

a massive nuclear bomb that rips through Los 
Angeles and which is pinned on AI, causing the 
great war. “A nuclear bomb does that as well 

as anything.” The montage came so late in the 
day that Edwards admits that “it was quite 

a scramble doing the visual effects on top of it”. 


AI-POCALYPSE NOW 


When the movie’s story kicks in, we meet Joshua 
(John David Washington), a former military man 
who agrees to assist a squadron of soldiers in 
their mission to track down a terrifying new AI 
weapon, which is believed to be located in the 
area of New Asia where he and his dead wife Maya 
(Gemma Chan) lived. And as the soldiers make 
their night-time flight into enemy territory, we get 
arguably 2023’s finest needle-drop as Radiohead’s 
‘Everything In Its Right Place’ kicks in. 

“T conceived that sequence on a beach in Thailand 


— the exact beach we shot the opening of the film 
on — quite a few years before, but to a different 
Radiohead track, ‘Burn The Witch’,” says Edwards. 
But when he tried that song out, it didn’t quite 
work. Nor did the next few candidates. “It was my 
music supervisor who suggested that particular 
Radiohead track. But the second it happens, it 
feels right.” Everything in its right place, indeed. 


TOON ARMY 


When Joshua finally encounters this weapon, it’s 
nothing like he expected. It’s a six-year-old girl 
whom he dubs Alphie — an AI creation who wields 
astonishing EMP powers. When we first meet 
Alphie, she’s watching a cartoon that depicts New 
Asia’s attempts to down the US’ greatest weapon, 
a floating space station/killing machine known as 
NOMAD. This is Edwards’ homage to Battle Of 
The Planets, “the greatest cartoon on TV, full stop”. 
“T liked the idea that in New Asia it was about 
how AI was nice, and in the US they dubbed and 
completely reinvented it so the whole thing was 
about how robots are evil.” The show isn’t named 
in the film, but in Edwards’ head it might have 
been “True Love’: the original title of The Creator. 


ANIMAL RESCUE 


As Joshua and Alphie try to escape from the 
police, they get quickly surrounded by robocops 


(C™Orion, all rights reserved) who throw 
a grenade into their shelter... only for a friendly 
dog to carry the grenade back out to them, 
causing all kinds of mayhem. “The dog is riffing 
off a Darwin Awards [essentially a stupid deaths 
contest] story,” laughs Edwards. “In my original 
first draft, the dog blew up, and my girlfriend, 
who would read my scripts, just handed it back 
to me and said, ‘You can’t kill the dog.’ I tried to 
kill the dog for a very long time.” 


OUT OF BODY 


In one of the film’s most startling sequences, 
the consciousness of one of Joshua’s dead 
colleagues, Shipley, is uploaded into the inert 
body of a Simulant (Amar Chadha-Patel). “I was 
basically reverse-engineering from the end of 
the movie, where we were going to bring back 
Maya in the form of AI,” says Edwards. “I had 
to set up that the technology could achieve that. 
So somewhere in the film, you have to set up 
that you can take someone’s consciousness 

and put it into an AI and get a few seconds of 
them being back alive.” It’s an astonishing 
performance from Chadha-Patel, who has to 
play acompletely different character having 

a panic attack as he’s pumped for info in the last 
few seconds of his life. “It was a weird feedback 
loop,” adds Edwards. “Robbie Tann, who played 


FINAL CUT 


Shipley, had to film his performance on an 
iPhone and send that video to Amar, who had to 
copy those mannerisms. And then, when he was 
freaking out, we put the original actor’s voice 
back in over the top.” 


EVERYTHING IN ITS RIGHT PLACE 


The movie ends with the sky falling, almost 
literally, as Joshua and Alphie bring down 
NOMAD just before it unleashes a devastating 
missile attack on New Asia. Alphie makes it out, 
but Joshua doesn’t. “I always wanted to give him 
a reward,” says Edwards. And that reward is 

a fleeting reunion with Maya (who, by now, has 
been revealed as the Creator of the title, and the 
AI god Nirmata) — or, more accurately, the 
consciousness of Maya uploaded to a Simulant’s 
body — for the last few minutes of their lives. 

“Tt gets to a point of life and death, but the best 
films go one notch beyond that,” he says. “They 
get ethereal and spiritual and the stakes of 
physical things go away. And because this is 
science-fiction, we can create a scenario where 
he gets his wife again. And the reason that it’s in 
the biosphere and there was all this grass is that 
for me, that was heaven.” 
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wm THE EMPIRE MASTERPIECE 


Blow-Up 


MICHELANGELO ANTONIONI’S 
PEERLESS PICTURE 


WORDS ADAM SMITH 


BY THE MID-1960s, Michelangelo Antonioni 
had established himself as one of the titans 
of international cinema. A loose trilogy 
— L’Avventura (1960), La Notte (1961) and 
L’Eclisse (1962) — had minted his style: languid, 
unapologetically intellectual examinations of 
modern discontent, disconnection and (triple- 
word score) ennui, shot in pellucid black and 
white, usually involving middle-class types 
wandering through modernist architecture in 
search of meaning. They were the epitome of 
’60s arthouse: flicks that had cinematic beatniks 
knowingly namechecking Sartre and Camus 
while secretly pondering a new set of bongos. 

But with Blow-Up, his first English-language 
film and only his second shot in colour, Antonioni 
shifted his, ahem, focus, at least a little. Here was 
what looked at least like a thriller, an audience- 
friendly murder-mystery. A high-rolling London 
photographer, albeit one suffering from the 
trademark Antonioni existential anxieties, 
snaps a few pictures of a couple in a wooded park. 
Developing them later, he becomes convinced 
that he has witnessed a murder, a suspicion that 
only grows when the woman in question turns 
up and agitatedly demands the negatives. 

All the apparatus of the classic Hitchcockian 
noir is in place: a crime, a femme fatale, and 
a looming sense of danger. But Blow-Up refuses 
to behave, to deliver the resolution or answers to 
which audiences were accustomed. The woman 
vanishes, the body vanishes, the pictures vanish. 
The reassuring comforts of genre seep out of 
the movie, snatched away, leaving our hapless 
protagonist, and the audience, bewildered and 
unmoored. The mysteries that Blow-Up intends 
to probe are, it turns out, much more interesting, 
and universal, than a mere corpse in a copse. 

Blow-Up has its origins in a three-picture 
deal with MGM cut for Antonioni by Italian 
mega-producer Carlo Ponti, a former partner 
of Dino De Laurentiis, who had also produced 
Doctor Zhivago for the Hollywood studio. For 
the first, Antonioni looked to a short story by 
Argentinian writer Julio Cortazar about 
a translator who believes he has photographed 
a kidnapping. Switching the action to London, 
and introducing the apparent murder, Antonioni 
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first offered Sean Connery the role of the 
perplexed photographer (a character clearly at 
least influenced by socialite snapper David 
Bailey), but he rejected it when Antonioni 
refused to send him a completed screenplay. 
Antonioni moved on to Terence Stamp, who 
departed the production at the last minute. 
A good thing, it turned out, since his final choice 
was a masterstroke. David Hemmings, later to 
have an uneven film career and at that time 
arelatively unknown stage actor, has the perfect 
face; that of a slightly ruined choirboy (he had in 
fact been a noted boy soprano), simultaneously 
alive, slightly debauched and terminally bored. 
Antonioni filled out his cast with figures who 
were as much signifiers of the times as the Dralon 
furnishings. Vanessa Redgrave — alert, nervy, 
mysterious — is perfect as the might-be-a-femme- 
fatale. Ayoung Peter Bowles, not yet straitjacketed 
into telly toff-roles, is laid back as Thomas’ 
occasionally stoned agent. Supermodel-du-jour 
Veruschka gets a turn pretty much playing 
herself. (Further period-appropriate casting 
included girl-about-town Janet Street-Porter 
gyrating half-arsedly in a club and, yes, that’s 
Geoffrey from Rainbow as a delivery man.) 


Antonioni suffuses the whole film with 
a hallucinatory, fever-dream feel. The terraced 
houses that Thomas roars past in his Roller are 
an eye-burning red, the grass in the park where 
he may or may not photograph a murder was 
dyed a lusher, slightly unnatural shade of green, 
while over it a (deliberately) unreadable neon 
sign flickers mysteriously, like something that 
has arrived out of a David Lynch movie from 
the future. 

While Blow-Up would subsequently 
become a founding exhibit in the iconography 
of Swinging London (Austin Powers draws 
on it much more greedily than he does 007), 
Antonioni’s camera is alive to the rot and decay 
under the surface, to the superficiality of the 
whole raging scene. The paint in Thomas’ 
cavernous studio (where he enacts the film’s 
most famous sequence, an 11-minute tour 
de force in which he endlessly enlarges his 
photographs in search of clues until they 
resemble abstract paintings) peels from the 
walls. The nightclub where he fights over 
asmashed guitar, only to lose interest in it 
immediately, has a shabby, temporary feel. The 
old London of bomb sites and slums is in the 
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midst of being erased, replaced with the strident 
brutalism that would define the era before itself 
becoming reviled. Everything is temporary, set 
to fall away and reveal... what? 

Blow-Up would form the first entry in 
Antonioni’s second trilogy, with Zabriskie Point 
(1970) and The Passenger (1975) both in their 
ways disappointing follow-ups. But Blow-Up 
endures. Its obsessive, anxious mood would 
bleed into the paranoid political cinema of the 
1970s — Pakula’s The Parallax View (1974) and 
Pollack’s Three Days Of The Condor (1975) would 
both nod to its conspiratorial tone — while 
Coppola and De Palma would mine it wholesale 
for The Conversation (1974) and Blow Out (1981). 

But while those films have, to some degree 
at least, been dated by their contemporary 
concerns, the irony is that Blow-Up, firmly nailed 
as it is to a specific time and place, has emerged as 
fundamentally timeless. Above all, it is a mood- 
piece, a gateway to a kind of dream-cinema. It’s 
a sparking live-rail to that profound, bewitching 
sense of unease that’s unique to a certain kind of 
movie. It’s the ringing phone in Once Upon A Time 
In America; a frightened guy in a diner in Lynch’s 
Mulholland Drive. 

“We know that underneath the revealed 
image is another that is more faithful to reality,” 
Antonioni once said, “and beneath this is still 
another, and again another under this last. 

And on up to that true image, of the absolute, 
mysterious reality that nobody will ever see.” 

“A pile of pretentious crap,” declared Mike 
Leigh. And certainly for some, Blow-Up, like the 
rest of high-octane Antonioni, is an exercise 
in frustrating navel-gazing. (Bergman, though 
- generally unimpressed by his Italian 
colleague - declared it a masterpiece.) 

But if it hits you right, Blow-Up 
leaves you, like Thomas, returning 
again and again to its beguiling, 
haunting images — pictures that 
seem to have some meaning that you 
can’t quite yet see — staring at the 
screen, ever more closely. 


BLOW-UP IS OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY AND DIGITAL 
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CHOSEN BY CHRIS HEWITT 


a 

(OUT 5 FEBRUARY, DVD/BR/DIGITAL) 

Kitty Green’s tale of two backpacking friends 
who run out of cash in Australia and end 

up tending bar in a rough Outback pub 
populated by The Absolute Worst is brilliantly 
observed and acted by Julia Garner, Jessica 
Henwick, Toby Wallace and more. Its final 
shot is indelible. 


2 

(OUT NOW, DVD/BR/DIGITAL/4K) 

Gareth Edwards’ return to directing, seven 
years after Rogue One: A Star Wars Story, 
is visually stunning and thought-provoking 
(even if the plot doesn’t always withstand 
great scrutiny), with an all-timer of a needle 
drop. Everything in its right place, indeed. 


= 

(OUT 5 FEBRUARY, BR) 

Henri-Georges Clouzot’s classic French 
thriller about a bunch of reprobates recruited 
to drive incredibly volatile nitroglycerin over 
an unimaginably harsh and bumpy terrain 
remains as tense as it gets. Double-bill with 
William Friedkin’s remake, Sorcerer, and kiss 
your nerves goodbye. 


4 
(OUT 29 JANUARY, DVD/BR/4K) 
The movie whose scabrous reception 
ridiculously destroyed the career of its 
director, an Emeric Pressburger-less Michael 
Powell, Peeping Tom — which follows 
Karlheinz Bohm as he kills a string of women 
with a modified movie camera — fully 
deserves its rehabilitation as one of British 
cinema’s cruellest, coldest and, crucially, 
finest efforts. Feast those peepers. 


5 
(OUT 29 JANUARY, DVD/BR) 
| first saw Thom Eberhardt’s wonderfully 
weird ’80s sci-fi, in which two young 
LA girls find themselves seemingly the 
only survivors of a close shave with 
a comet, on Moviedrome, and it’s stayed 
with me since. Funny and frightening, 
and well worth a close encounter. 
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suspects 


A HAUNTING IN VENICE 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


MICHAEL GREEN IS the screenwriter behind 
all three of Kenneth Branagh’s Hercule Poirot 
movies, including the latest, the wild and 
wickedly entertaining tonal shift that is the 
supernaturally flecked A Haunting In Venice. 
Inspired by Agatha Christie’s lesser-known 
Halloween Party, Green almost completely 
overhauled the source material, taking a quaint 
English mystery about a murder on Halloween 
and turning it into a deeply creepy quasi-ghost 
story that tests Poirot to his limits. It also allowed 
Green to round up some unusual suspects. Here, 
he talks us through his key characters... 


HERCULE POIROT 


Once again played by director Kenneth Branagh, 
the moustachioed detective begins the movie 
utterly disillusioned with the turn humanity has 
taken (A Haunting In Venice takes place in 1947, 
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just two years after the end of World War II). 
“When we pick up with Poirot, everything about 
him is to hide the fact that he is heartbroken by 
the reality of the world,” says Green. “And so he 
has opted for comfort.” In many ways, he is 
something of a ghost; a shadow of his former 
self. “He’s just looking the other way because 

to see what the world really is is too much. 
That’s the right Poirot to bring into a movie 
where he has to face the possibility of faith.” 

His experiences during the story restore 
something of Poirot’s spirits, and also leave 

him a little more open to the possibility of 

the existence of another kind of spirit, after 

a near-death experience leads to visions he can’t 
explain. “Dying briefly makes him potentially 
just a touch touched that night,” says Green. 
“Something changes, and Halloween is when the 
spirits are out. If youre close to them, you might 
be the right conduit.” 


ARIADNE OLIVER 


A beloved supporting character who shows up 
in anumber of Poirot stories, Ariadne Oliver 
is an American authoress (transposed from 
British in the books) and an old friend of 
Poirot, and is played with a knowing wink by 
Tina Fey, who makes Oliver one of the few 


people in the trilogy who might just have more 
little grey cells than Poirot. “She’s Poirot’s equal 
and she knows it,” says Green. “It seemed 

fun to have her have a healthy ego and 
acknowledge it.” Not least because she actually 
shows up in Poirot’s life with a scheme to 
expose Poirot to the ‘supernatural’, then write 
a book spotlighting his failure to explain the 
inexplicable that would return her to the 
bestseller lists. “She came into the story fully 
believing she was going to pull the wool over 
Poirot’s eyes. And there’s some venom under 

all that. In the end, I’m not sure there is 

a friendship.” Green was delighted to have the 
30 Rock veteran play Oliver. “I try very hard not 
to geek out on sets,” he laughs. “But I said, ‘Look, 
I’m gonna get this out of the way — I quote your 
writing on a day-to-day level more than any 
other writer ever.” Never go with a Belgian 
detective to a second location. 


MRS. REYNOLDS 

As with Murder On The Orient Express and Death 
On The Nile, where Johnny Depp and Gal Gadot 
met sticky ends, no Poirot case is complete 
without a dead A-lister to kick things off. And, 
after a startling introduction where she screams 
and shakes her way through a seance that may 
or may not be real, Michelle Yeoh ticks that box 
as amysterious medium who ends up pushed off 
a balcony and onto the sharp end of a statue. 
“The idea of taking Halloween and using it as 

a springboard to dare you to believe meant that 
you needed an actor capable of taking you into 
aséance,” says Green. “We all know seances are 
fake, and yet... maybe not.” The character is a huge 
overhaul from the book, where Joyce Reynolds 
was a teenage girl, and in casting Yeoh, Green and 
Branagh created a character whose intellect burns 
just as bright as Poirot’s. She may be a medium, 
but her brain is an XXL. “In their goodbye scene, 
he does not know how she did it,” notes Green. 
“He’s confident he will, but she got the better of 
him and she loves it. Michelle Yeoh, what a gift.” 


ROWENA DRAKE 


An opera singer who has fallen on hard times since 
the mysterious death of her daughter one year 
earlier, Rowena is played by Kelly Reilly, taking 
arare break from Yellowstone. “I love how 

many Americans watched her and went, ‘She’s 
English?” Laughs Green. In a shock twist, it 
turns out Rowena is the culprit behind not only 
Mrs Reynolds’ death and the attempted murder 
of Poirot (a case of mistaken identity), but also 
the other death that evening, plus the death of 
her daughter, due to an accidental poisoning. 
Rowena being the ‘who’ in ‘whodunnit’ is one of 
the few things Green took from Christie’s book. 
“T love the idea of the killer who’s killing to cover 
the killing,” he says. “I love that she’s a very 
enhanced version of the classic Christie character, 
so everything is very dramatic. But you have to feel 
sympathy for her. You spend the first half wanting 
her to have nothing more than a reunion with 
her lost daughter.” Be careful what you wish for. 


FINAL CUT 


“If you're close 
to spirits, you 
might be the 
right conduit.” 


DR FERRIER AND LEOPOLD FERRIER 


Branagh came to A Haunting In Venice straight 
from his deeply personal, Oscar-winning drama 
Belfast, which starred Jamie Dornan and 
newcomer Jude Hill as a father and son. And, as 
Poirot himself might say, if it ain’t broke, don’t 
fix it. Here, though, Dornan plays Dr Leslie 
Ferrier as a complete mess — a man broken by 
what he saw as a soldier liberating the Bergen- 
Belsen concentration camp at the end of World 
War II — “Dr Ferrier is another ghost,” says 
Green. “If you talk to veterans, even the ones 
who got to do something as grand-sounding as 
liberation, no-one walks away from that. There’s 
a part of him that didn’t come back. Jamie is 
such a fine actor — on the page, what I gave him 
could very easily have been overwrought.” 


Meanwhile, Hill’s Leopold is, in a movie 
filled with creepy kids, the creepiest of them 
all, flitting around Rowena Drake’s palazzo 
reading Edgar Allan Poe and making unsettling 
statements about death. “Leopold’s a weird 
little kid who enjoys being weird,” laughs Green. 
“He sees the effect he can have on people and 
leans into it. And I wanted you to believe that 
there’s a suspect there. Are we dealing with 
alittle sociopath?” The truth, as it happens, is 
somewhere in the middle. 


A HAUNTING IN VENICE |S OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY, 4K, 
DIGITAL AND DISNEY+ 
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The Ranking 
The films of 


Danny Boyle 


CHOOSE A GREAT BRITISH DIRECTOR. CHOOSE FOUR 
EMPIRE WRITERS. CHOOSE RANKING HIS FILMS 
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SELMAN HOSGOR 


Chris: Danny Boyle, then. 
What an incredible career 
he’s had. Arguably one of the 
greatest directors Britain has 
ever produced. He’s only made 
13 films since his debut with 
Shallow Grave in 1994, but 
when I think of someone who’s 
formally and visually really 
daring, who knows his way 
around a great soundtrack, but 
who you can’t pin down... 
Ben: You can absolutely 
identify a Danny Boyle film 
within a few seconds, and yet 
the way that he can genre-hop 
from all-out horror films to 
intergalactic sci-fi and even 
romcoms is really strong. 
Mike: There’s a vibrancy and 
energy that comes through in 
his films. There’s something 
kind of joyous even though 

he tackles a lot of really dark 
subject matter. 

Helen: If we were ranking 

all of his work, and not just 
his films, I can tell you that 
the Olympics Opening 
Ceremony of 2012 would 
have placed extraordinarily 
highly for me. I think it’s an 
astonishing feat of both 
storytelling and spectacle. 
Chris: I feel he’s crafted some 
of the most iconic visuals in 
British cinema. The opening 
sequence of Trainspotting is 
hard to top. But there have 
been peaks and troughs in his 
career. Let’s start with two 
giant peaks: the one-two 
punch, in consecutive years, 
of Shallow Grave and 
Trainspotting. 

Ben: Shallow Grave felt like 
such a calling card. 

Helen: The end of that film is 


astonishing. I always thought 
Ewan McGregor was dead at 
the end, but Boyle tells me 

I’m wrong. 

Mike: It’s McGregor’s arrival 
at this point as well. There’s 

so much energy and charisma 
in Shallow Grave, and then 
they managed to one-up it 
with Trainspotting. 

Chris: I was a student then 
and you couldn’t go into 
another person’s bedroom 
without seeing a Trainspotting 
poster. But I wasn’t a huge 

fan of the film at the time. 

I perhaps reacted negatively to 
everyone lavishing praise on it. 
But over the years its strengths 
have become apparent. 
Helen: It did become a bit 

of a cliché for a while. You 
couldn’t get away from people 
quoting it, you couldn’t escape 
the soundtrack. 

Mike: I remember seeing it 
for the first time when I was 
15, and it blew my mind. And 
there’s true horror. The scene 
with the baby on the ceiling is 
one of the most frightening 
horror sequences of the ’90s. 
Chris: Speaking of scary, 
everyone has known a Begbie 
at some point in their lives. 
Ben: When I sawit, I realised 
that a film that was ostensibly 
really dark could be that 
exciting, that you could get 
pulled into the energy of a film. 
And it dares to translate into 
cinematic language the allure 
of those drugs. You see why 
those people are sucked into 
that situation, but it doesn’t 
flinch from the complete 
nightmare they find 
themselves in. 


Chris: It has to show why 
Renton would be willing to dive 
into the worst toilet in Scotland. 
But after those peaks came 

a big old trough with A Life 
Less Ordinary. A big swing for 
the fences, but it doesn’t hang 
together that well. 

Helen: It’s meant to be a crime 
comedy, and it’s not very 
thrilling or very funny. It just 
kind of lies there. 

Mike: It demonstrates that 
Danny Boyle is almost like this 
Ridley Scott-type of director: 
he’s so good at visuals but 

I think he needs to be paired 
with a really good script in 
order to achieve something. 
Ben: But then he goes on to 
have such a great thing with 
Alex Garland. Although The 
Beach is full of ups and downs. 
Chris: It’s The Beach that 
makes you feel old. But it leads 
directly to 28 Days Later. 
Mike: I absolutely adore this 


film. It’s so important to 
British cinema, but also to 
zombie films. 

Helen: It’s my favourite, 
probably, of his films. I am still 
haunted by Cillian Murphy 
walking round an empty 
London. I find it one of the 
most frightening films I’ve 
ever seen. 

Mike: It’s got that real indie 
spirit to it. 

Ben: There’s real prescience 
to me in the idea of a world 
infected by rage. It’s tapping 
into all these things that 
hadn’t happened yet. 

Chris: It’s extraordinary. It’s 
alandmark moment. Millions 
was next, which is decent but 
slight, but then Boyle dabbled 
in horror again, to an extent, 
with Sunshine. Which is my 
favourite Danny Boyle film. 
It’s so beautiful and bleak. 
Helen: I think it’s probably my 
favourite film where Cillian 
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Murphy is a physicist who has 
to handle a big bomb. 

Mike: It’s got that big, cosmic, 
madness-on-the-edge-of- 
space feel, but it’s also this 
really gnarly slasher movie 
towards the end. 

Chris: I actually like the 

shift into Hellraiser territory 
at the end, when crispy-fried 
Mark Strong shows up like 

a suntanned Pinhead and 
starts picking people off one 
by one. And it gets wonderfully 
weird and metaphysical 
towards the end. 

Mike: It’s the most beautiful- 
looking Danny Boyle movie 

as well. 

Chris: He moved on to 
Slumdog Millionaire, the 

film that, like Trainspotting 

in 1996, was just everywhere 
in 2008. 

Mike: I still really love this 
film. There’s so much energy, 
and it hurtles towards such an 


incredible end. I listen to the 
soundtrack a lot. 

Helen: For me, it has the same 
feeling as It’s A Wonderful 
Life. It’s an hour-and-a-half of 
misery happening to really 
good people, and then you get 
the euphoria of that ending. 
But it’s actually earned. 

Ben: He can channel that 
euphoria, but will not shy away 
from the harshness of things. 
Chris: He wins the Best 
Director Oscar for it, but 
doesn’t really go chasing 
Oscars after this. His choices 
are always interesting and 
sometimes borderline bizarre. 
After the Oscar, he makes 

127 Hours, Steve Jobs, T2 
Trainspotting, and Trance, 
which is completely and 
utterly barmy. 

Mike: It feels like a proper 
Danny Boyle film again. Mad 
visuals, bonkers set-pieces, 
somewhat loveable criminals 


doing quite despicable things. 
Helen: I struggled with 
Trance. I got exasperated 

with it, and with everybody 
involved. 

Ben: It’s like he thought, 
“What if Inception was horny?” 
But I only just watched T2 
Trainspotting, and was really 
impressed by it. It was never 
going to live up to the original, 
but it still manages to have 
that Danny Boyle energy but 
tempered by this middle-aged 
malaise all the characters find 
themselves in. 

Helen: I do like that it reckons 
with the passing of time. But 
it’s an odd film. I admire it 
more than I like it. 

Chris: Would you agree it’s 
the best sequel in cinema to be 


called T2? 

Helen: I think Steve Jobs is 
areally interesting film. I love 
the three-act structure, where 
every act is based around the 
launch of a particular product. 
Ben: It’s brilliantly made. But 
for me it’s an Aaron Sorkin film, 
through and through. When 

I think of a Danny Boyle film 

I would think of Trance before 
I would think of Steve Jobs. 
Chris: I don’t think 127 Hours 
is one of his best films by any 
stretch, but it’s about a guy 
pinned under a rock for pretty 
much the entire running 
time, which on the face of 

itis a difficult thing to make 
cinematic. And yet the camera 
angles are so inventive, and 
he throws all kinds of 
hallucinations in. 

Mike: For me, 127 Hours and 
Steve Jobs are both very static. 
And we think of Boyle more 

as this kinetic filmmaker. 
Everything is always moving 
in a Danny Boyle film, and 
then you've got this film where 
aman is stuck under a rock, 
and another with people 
talking in rooms for the best 
part of three hours. But they 
don’t feel like classic Danny 
Boyle. Yesterday feels like 

a Richard Curtis film. There 
are movies where he’s slightly 
taking a backseat. 

Helen: Yesterday is a weird 
mishmash of Richard Curtis 
and Danny Boyle. It’s 

a marriage that doesn’t 
entirely feel right. 

Chris: I enjoyed Yesterday, 
but I think he wanted to see 

if he could direct a Richard 
Curtis romcom. And he’s 

a huge music fan and huge 
Beatles fan. I have issues with 
the premise, and I wanted 
Boyle to impose himself upon 
Richard Curtis to the point 
where it’s ‘Four Funerals 

And A Wedding’, but it’s 
enormously charming. 

Mike: I think he knew what 
he was making. It was just a bit 
of fluff. 

Chris: Right, enough 
squabbling. Let’s vote! 


AGREE? DISAGREE? 
WRITE IN AND TELL US AT: 
LETTERS@GEMPIREMAGAZINE.COM / @EMPIREMAGAZINE 


THE TOP TEN 


28 DAYS LATER 
(2002) 


TRAINSPOTTING 
(1996) 


SUNSHINE 
(2007) 


SHALLOW GRAVE 
(1994) 


SLUMDOG MILLIONAIRE 
(2008) 


© 
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STEVE JOBS 
(2015) 


127 HOURS 
(2010) 


T2 TRAINSPOTTING 
(2017) 


TRANCE 
(2013) 
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YESTERDAY 
(2019) 
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The final 
McCall? 


EQUALIZER 3 WRITER RICHARD 
WENK ON THE PAST — AND 
POSSIBLE FUTURE — OF THE 
ACTION FRANCHISE 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


JUST LIKE XABI Alonso in the Champions 
League final in 2005, snatching up the rebound 
after his penalty had been saved by AC Milan 
goalie Dida, Richard Wenk got two bites at The 
Equalizer. The first time he was offered the 
chance to write a big-screen reboot of the ’80s 
Edward Woodward vigilante show came around 
the year 2000. “I said, ‘It’s a TV show, thanks 
alot’, and that was the end of that,” laughs 
Wenk. He then went about his business as an 
in-demand writer of solid, character-based 
action with the likes of 16 Blocks and The 
Mechanic, but it came his way again, courtesy 


of producers Todd Black and Jason Blumenthal. 


This time, before he could say no, they dropped 
aname that is the Hollywood equivalent of 

an open goal. “They said, “We have Denzel 
Washington, who will read it without an offer,” 
recalls Wenk. “I was like, ‘Oh, hold on...” Back 
of the net. 

Which is how Wenk began the journey 
that has seen him write all three of the 
Equalizer movies for Washington and director 
Antoine Fuqua. When Wenk began work on 
the first movie, though, he threw away pretty 
much everything from the TV show, bar the 
general notion of his hero righting wrongs, 
or ‘equalizing’ (yes, we know that’s the 
American spelling), and the character name. 
Everything else — McCall’s OCD, his calmness, 
his inventive use of tiber-violence — came 
from Wenk, knowing that he was writing for 
Denzel Washington. “I started writing without 
an outline, as if I just stumbled upon this 
guy,” he tells Empire. “Denzel can do more 
with nothing than even the greatest actors 
can do with a soliloquy. That’s what inspired 
the first 30 minutes of the movie, in which 
nothing happens.” 

Nothing, that is, until everything happens. 
When McCall explodes into action, time 
seemingly slows down as he turns the tables 
(and chairs and corkscrews and credit cards, 
and anything else he can get his hands on) on 
the bad guys. “I remember writing the Russian 
office in the first one, and writing it very 
poetically, where you'd go into his eye and you'd 
see the room how he sees it,” says Wenk, who 
was inspired by hearing Michael Jordan talk 
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about how he perceived the final ten seconds of 
basketball games. “And I never thought Antoine 
would shoot it. It was just a good read. But 
Antoine read it, figured out a way to shoot it 
and enhance it. He embraced the violence.” 

The Equalizer 3 is, arguably, the most 
violent of them all, as McCall winds up in Italy 
and goes to the mattresses with the Mafia. 

It showcases Fuqua’s facility with an action 
sequence, Washington’s ability to convince as 

a coldblooded killer even as he starts nudging 
70, and Wenk’s way with tough-guy dialogue, 
something evident through all three of the films. 
Here, when a local gangster asks McCall, “Are 
you warning me?”, McCall quietly replies, 

“T’m preparing you.” “The character is a wish- 
fulfilment,” says Wenk. “When the shit hits the 
fan, we all think of these things we want to say, 


and you never say. That’s where it comes from. 
And I also wait to see which ones Denzel will 

do, and which ones he’II say, ‘That’s corny.’ He’s 
cut a bunch of’em, and rightfully so. He would 
say to me, ‘That’s a Bruce Willis line, but 

IT ended up using a couple of ’em in Jack Reacher: 
Never Go Back.” 

Conversely, The Equalizer 3 is also the most 
gentle, as McCall, recuperating from a near- 
fatal wound sustained in the opening sequence, 
potters around the town of Altamonte, falling 
in love with the locals and the lifestyle. “He 
doesn’t have a family, and I think he longs for 
one,” says Wenk. “The trilogy, in my head, was 
about finding his purpose, finding his peace, 
and finding his place.” 

The marketing for The Equalizer 3 was very 
clear about it being the last movie in the series. 


Getty Images, Shutterstock 


Clockwise 
from main: 
Robert McCall 
(Denzel 
Washington) 
takes out Marco 
(Andrea Dodero) 
in The Equalizer 
3; Fired up in 
2014’s trilogy 
— or quadrilogy? 
— originator; 
Even though McCall survives at the end, 
embracing life once more in his new in The Equalizer 
surroundings, Wenk admits that there was an 2 (2018); 
air of closure about it for him and his creative 
partners. “I felt it was over,” he says. “It felt 
like the final chapter for this guy. I don’t know 
where he would go after that. Though...” he 
laughs, “I’m now tasked with figuring that out.” 
Yes, while nothing has been announced, it 
seems that after a warm critical reaction, and 
a worldwide take of $190 million that is bang in 
line with the previous two, a fourth Equalizer 
could be on the cards. “I may have to call you 
and ask you what you would like if you had to 
see another one,” adds Wenk. We'll put you in 
touch with Xabi Alonso. 


McCall in action 


Director Antoine 
Fuqua with 
Richard Wenk at 
the premiere of 
The Equalizer 

in Toronto. 
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THE SUICIDE SQUAD |S OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY, 4K AND DIGITAL 
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ANTHONY HICKOX AND 
JEFF BURR 


IN OCTOBER 2023, two filmmakers died 
(relatively young, in their sixties) without getting 
much obituary coverage because they’d spent 
busy careers in under-the-radar areas of cinema. 
Both were best-known for ‘part III’s — Anthony 
Hickox (born 1959) directed Hellraiser ITI: Hell 
On Earth and Jeff Burr (born 1968) directed 
Leatherface: The Texas Chainsaw Massacre III 
(written by good friends of mine, Peter Atkins 
and David J. Schow respectively). Indeed, between 
them, they directed a lot of sequels or spin-offs 
— Burr handled entries in the Stepfather, Puppet 
Master and Pumpkinhead franchises while Hickox 
made Warlock: The Armageddon and direct- 
to-non-theatrical vehicles for Dolph Lundgren 
(Jill Rips) and Steven Seagal (Submerged). 
Nevertheless, they both had their own interests 
and obsessions and began with similar fannish 
Jeu desprit pictures, cast with interesting cult 
names, covering an ambitious range of genres. 
American Jeff Burr began with the traditional 
backyard movies — cf: Super 8, The Fabelmans 
— and got together a Civil War epic, Divided We 
Fall (1982), while at university, then made the 
horror anthology From A Whisper To A Scream 
— persuading Vincent Price to play the narrator 
by turning up at his house with a script and 
abottle of wine, which was one of the pricier items 
on the budget. After Stepfather and Chainsaw 
movies, compromised by meddling Weinsteins 
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CRYPT KEEPERS 


Top: Pinhead finds his funny in Anthony Hickox’s Hellraiser III: 
Hell On Earth. Above: Jeff Burr’s Texas Chainsaw Massacre Ill. 
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and censorship, Burr made his Puppet Master and 
Pumpkinhead films on lower budgets, then such 
oddities as kid flicks Johnny Mysto: Boy Wizard 
(1997) and The Boy With The X-Ray Eyes (1999), 
scrappy mini-gothic The Werewolf Reborn! 
(1998), derivative but fun standalones Night Of 
The Scarecrow (1995) and Devil’s Den (2006), 
and the wrestling horror Mil Mascaras Versus 
The Aztec Mummy (2007). His favourite of his 
own works was the horror-tinged war movie 
Straight Into Darkness (2004). 

British Hickox — son of director Douglas 
Hickox (Theatre Of Blood) and editor Anne V. 
Coates (Lawrence Of Arabia) — also started with 
an anthology film, lively VHS perennial Waxwork 
(1988), with David Warner, Patrick MacNee and 
a host of grue scenes involving old-fashioned 
monsters. He followed up with horror-Western 
Sundown: The Vampire In Retreat (1989) — with 
David Carradine as a dignified Dracula and Bruce 
Campbell as a klutz Van Helsing — and the 
inevitable Waxwork IT: Lost In Time (1992) before 
his high-profile Hellraiser gig, which reimagined 
Clive Barker’s Pinhead as a wisecracking franchise 
figurehead. He made werewolf-cop movie Full 
Eclipse (1993), with the once-in-a-lifetime teaming 
of Mario Van Peebles and Patsy Kensit, because he 
said he couldn’t afford the rights to the X-Men 
but wanted to do a claw-sprouting monster-hero 
picture. With the Naomi Campbell erotic thriller 
Invasion Of Privacy (1996) and cheapo fantasy 
Prince Valiant (1997), Hickox moved into other 
genres —specialising for the last decades of his 
career on low-rent action like Contaminated Man 
(2000), Last Run (2001), Blast (2004), Knife Edge 
(2008) and the coattail-riding Infamous 6 (2019). 


(DIGITAL) (DIGITAL) (DIGITAL) 
A half-hour of gritty heist John Isberg’s 1991-set James Owen’s Bite starts 
followed by an hour of Final Summer perfectly like a blue-lit, grimy British 


a torture-porn runaround, this 


Rydhei Kitamura joint is a 
typical crooks-invade-the- 
wrong-farm horror but with 

a quality cast. Robbers 

Stephen Dorff and Emile 
Hirsch tangle with psycho 

grotesques Vernon Wells 
(Mad Max 2) and Erika Ervin 
(American Horror Story). 


imitates films which weren’t 
very good in the first place 
— direct-to-VHS knock-offs 
of the flagging Friday The 
13th series. Skull-mask 
killer slaughters counsellors 
on the last night of summer 
camp, with a lot of running 
through woods and little in 
the way of scariness. 


crime picture then becomes 
grand-guignol-with-a-tea- 
cosy as tough girl Shian 
Denovan is taken home by 
nice old lady Annabelle 
Lanyon and gets nasty 
surprises. Some of the 
horrors are familiar, though 
there’s a trick with a piano 
I’ve not seen before. 


(DIGITAL) 

Peter Simmons’ UK-Finnish 
co-production is a two- 
people-in-a-cabin (or are 
there three?) horror of some 
subtlety and creepiness. 
Hiker Lene Kqiku is 
sheltered or captured by 
ex-soldier Timo Torikka, but 
memories are reset or 
altered, the film drifting into 
dreamier, scarier territory. 


(DIGITAL) 
The unlikely Becky 
franchise features an 
inventive, tough teen 
— Little Miss Sunshine 
meets Rambo — killing 
neo-Nazis who pick on 
her loved ones (and 
dog). Here, Becky (Lulu 
Wilson) takes on Proud 
Boys types led by Seann 
William Scott. A fast, smart, 
funny, gruesome effort. 
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THE FEMME STAR LOOKS BACK 
AT HIS LIFE IN PICTURES 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


HAVING JUST ENTERED his thirties, British 
actor George MacKay is the youngest person to 
undergo Empire’s Time Capsule experience. But 
in the two decades that he’s been working as an 
actor, going all the way back to 2003’s Peter Pan, 
he’s displayed a real taste for off-kilter, unusual, 
compelling projects. Not least his new film Femme, 
aneo-noir thriller in which he terrifies as a deeply 
closeted thug who embarks upon an affair with 

a Black drag queen (Nathan Stewart-Jarrett). See 
you in another 30 years for round two, George. 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAN 


E (2023) 
“My character, Preston, is not a happy man. 
We had such help with our costumes and 
make-up. I needed something that made me 
directly identifiable, so we went for a neck 
tattoo. That was literally the very first one we 
put on. There’s a word in Latin hidden inside 
the skeleton bird on my throat that speaks to 
Preston. There’s a couple of random shit tattoos, 
and also a couple of more feminine things that 
pertain to my own mother, who used to work in 
the ballet. And I wrote my own poem, so even 
though the tattoos are really typical, big, scary 
tattoos, they’re imbued with a subtlety. It was 
really exciting because it opened the character 
up so much.” 
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THE FOUND BOYS 
PETER PAN (200s) 


“This is as far back as you can go. I was ten here. 
This set was unbelievable — everything was 
built. That shaft of [blue] light at the back is 

a slide and there was a scene where we entered 
by sliding. It was the most beautiful, beautiful, 
beautiful set. It was like a boyhood dream. And 
it’s still maybe the biggest film I’ve done in terms 
of budget. I’ve since done films for less than 

a million, and where you film everything from 
one angle, but the scale of this was unbelievable. 
It was like entering another world.” 


JACKET OF ALL TRADES 
DEFIANCE (2008) 


“T was really young and aware of acting with 
really experienced people and thinking, ‘Just try 
and do your job.’ I didn’t think it was written 
that Jamie Bell and I would get pulled into 

a hug. I remember the smell of Daniel Craig’s 
wet leather jacket. And I did a film seven years 
later called Where Hands Touch where I was 
playing a German. And they gave me a very 
Bavarian-looking jacket that was the double to 
Daniel Craig’s jacket in Defiance. It was the one 
that hadn’t been roughed up.” 
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THE RUNNING MAN 


| (2019) 
“All the background artists had been trained 
and drilled, and so to be stood there and hear 
the jangle of 450 mess tins coming over the 
hill was such a rare and special experience. 

It was very moving. The first take I didn’t get 
through at all, and the second one I got knocked 
over. [remember being gutted because we 

only had five goes at it. The next day I made it 
through. Pete and Gary, the grips, were in 
costume as soldiers because they couldn’t 

get out of the shot. It was the biggest high 
afterwards. I got to do the run, but everyone 
was celebrating.” 
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DANCING ON SUNSHINE 
SUNSHINE ON LEITH (2013) 


“That was joyous. That was a reshoot. 

We had an alternate ending in a hospital 

that was much more low-key, because I think 
all of us were a bit self-conscious about doing 

a musical and therefore didn’t want to make it 
musical at all. Then [director] Dexter Fletcher 
called up a few months before it was released 
and said, ‘We need a big ending, Georgie. Big!’ 
So we shot this only a few months before it was 
released. We were staying in Holyrood, rather 
than Hollywood, and I remember going out 
early mornings, trying to learn the dance 
routine at the foot of Arthur’s Seat and in quiet 
places. I felt kind of epic.” 


BRIDGING THE GAP 


E (2014) 
“This was such a gorgeous day. It was such 
a positive experience, that job, I think because 
the film is so positive. We were on Westminster 
Bridge really early, and it was pissing with 
rain. Eventually the clouds cleared. It was 9.30 
ona Sunday morning, I think, and we could 
only have it until 11 or something, so as not to 
stop the traffic. Everyone was so pleased to be 
there, and to be a part of this story. Being in 
amongst it, there was an energy like being on 
a march, with everybody banding together 
for a good cause. We were at the front, and 
we all had our whistles and everything. And 
for my character, Joe, the first march he 
went on, he was really careful. Whereas with 
this, he’s proud.” 
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SUGAR CRASH 

CAPTAIN FANTASTIC (2016) 

“The whole point of these kids is that they 
were super-healthy and super-fit. What they 
lacked in social skills they made up for in 

being the epitome of health. And so we were 

on this diet of only eating the healthiest stuff. 
There was a ‘no sweets, no cake’ policy. But 
there was a cake on set for this [scene], and it 
was incredible seeing the result of having been 
sugar-barren for two months. The cake was 
about a foot high, we had whipped cream in our 
mouths, and it was eaten in three minutes flat 
by all the kids. Shree [Crooks], the blonde girl 
there, was just demonic. A couple of people were 
sick. Viggo [Mortensen] was well up for it.” 


TAG TEAM 
1 CAME BY (2022) 


“Percelle Ascott, who plays Jay, had a mate who 
was a graffiti artist, so we went to the Westway 
and had a practice. We were really bad. And then 
we would practise at our unit base in South 
London, and had the choreography for it. It was 
a great night shoot — it was an apartment you 
could rent out in a great part of town. You’ve got 
the Shard and all these glass buildings next to 
old industry. That felt very true of the London we 
were trying to show in the film. Babak [Anvari, 
director] spoke lots about Toby, my character, 
railing against the system. There’s a real sort of 
truth and legitimacy and integrity to Toby, going 
down in flames for what he believes in.” 
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The 
Ultimate 
Empire 
Quiz 
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EVERY MONTH, WE WILL TEST 
YOUR MOVIE KNOWLEDGE. 
ARE YOU READY? 
[THIS MONTH 


THE OSCARS 


Which legendary actors presented the Best 
Picture Oscar on the night of the infamous 
La La Land/Moonlight snafu? 


And when Will Smith slapped Chris Rock on 
stage at the 94th Academy Awards, what 
category was the latter about to present? 


What was the first movie to win Best 
Picture, all the way back in 1929? 


Who has won the greatest number i3 What links The Lost Weekend (1945), 
of Oscars? Marty (1955) and Parasite (2019)? 
| Only one person called Oscar has ever | Which Oscar-winning director produced 
won an Oscar. Who is it? the 2021 Academy Awards ceremony? 


The Oscars are presented by AMPAS. What 
do that organisation’s initials stand for? | | An EGOT comprises an Oscar, of course. | Who is the only actor to play Doctor Who 
What do the other letters stand for? and also win an Oscar? 
They’re officially known as the Academy 
Awards. So why are they nicknamed | Which director holds the record for the | What’s the highest-grossing Best Picture 
the Oscars? most nominations, with 12? winner of all time? 


Cedric Gibbons was the chief art director at 
MGM back in the 1920s. But what is his 
claim to Oscar fame? 


| Who is the oldest Oscar-winner of all 
time? Bonus point for their age. 


( And, in the interests of fairness, who is the 

Fill in the blank in this run of Oscar hosts: youngest? Again, a bonus for their age. 
Hugh Jackman, Alec Baldwin and Steve 

Martin, ___, Billy Crystal, Seth MacFarlane, 


| Which actor holds the record for the 
Ellen DeGeneres. 


highest number of nominations? 


Who has hosted the Oscars most, clocking 


2 Three films have won 11 Oscars. 
in at an astonishing 19 times? 


Name them. 
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CROSSWORD 


ine) — 4 a4 
i) & 


ACROSS 


Don Corleone, before Michael takes over (4) 

It’s banned in Bomont (7) 

Native American tribe featured in Killers Of The 
Flower Moon (6) 

Robert, who appeared in Jackie Brown and the 
return of Twin Peaks (7) 

His name is Kilmer (3) 

Bad guy surrounded by frickin’ idiots (2,4) 
Could be Osborn, could be Bates (6) 

Star Wars spin-off starring Rosario 

Dawson (6) 

Brody, whose films include 2005’s King Kong 
and The Darjeeling Limited (6) 

Red — (Rachel McAdams film) (3) 

Russell from Insignificance and Black Widow (7) 
It’s played by Ada McGrath, Orlac and the Baker 
boys (5) 

The Wild West’s Butch or Hopalong (7) 

Pixar’s Docter (4) 


Alan Moore adaptation scripted by the 
Wachowskis (1,3,8) 

Actors are in them — between scenes or prior 
to release! (8) 

Michael Caine, Jeremy lrons and Andy Serkis 
have all portrayed him (6) 

Actress Abbie or director Joe (7) 

Barbra Streisand-Richard Dreyfuss drama (4) 
Morano, Frozen River cinematographer and 
The Rhythm Section director (4) 

West Side Story actress who appears in 
Matthew Vaughn's Argylle (6,6) 

All the footage shot to ensure a sequence can be 
cut together in editing (8) 

Julie, who sings about a ‘Spoonful Of Sugar’ (7) 
Strange or Gandalf or Oscar Diggs (6) 

Negative response from Jordan Peele (4) 
Surname of Mr Blonde and his brother 

Vince (4) 


FINAL CUT 


FOUR NEW 
CRITERION 
—THTLES 


Sok 


MUDBOUND 
* ‘ 


2 


YOU CAN NEVER have too many Criterion 
Collection Blu-rays, being, as they are, 

a badge of absolute quality. Happily, we’ve 
got four new titles for five winners this month. 
First up is the iconic Thelma & Louise, Ridley 

Scott’s electrifying road-trip movie starring 

Geena Davis, Susan Sarandon and a very 
young Brad Pitt. Next is La Bamba, with Lou 
Diamond Phillips as Mexican-American singing 
sensation Ritchie Valens. Then, Lone Star, John 

Sayles’ 1996 thriller that sees long-buried 
secrets unearthed in a Texas border town. 
And finally the Oscar-nominated Mudbound, 
starring Mary J. Blige, and addressing issues 
of racism and poverty in a divided America. To 
enter, crack the crossword, solve the anagram 
and follow the instructions below. Good luck! 


ALL TITLES ARE AVAILABLE TO BUY AT AMAZON.CO.UK 


HOW TO ENTER Take the letters from each coloured square and rearrange them to form the name of an actor, director or character. Visit 
www.empireonline.com/crossword and fill out the form, along with your answer, in the provided field. Entry is free and closes at midnight on 

12 February. Winners are selected at random. See below for terms and conditions. 

FEBRUARY ANSWERS 1 Short Circuit, 8 Stone, 9 Charade, 10 Call, 11 Monsters, 14 The Idol, 17 Unbroken, 18 Goal, 20 Ice Cold, 

22 Heels, 23 Attenborough. 2 O'Toole, 3 Them!, 4 Inc., 5 Cranston, 6 In Alex, 7 Persepolis, 8 Second unit, 12 Olive, 13 Theodore, 15 Object, 
16 Moreau, 19 Cher, 21 Dub. ANAGRAM 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS: one entry per person. Entries are free. Entries must be received before 13 February or will not be valid. The Competition is only open to people aged 18 and over who live in the United Kingdom and are not a Bauer employee 

or their immediate family. One winner will be selected at random from all valid entries. Competition promoted by H Bauer Publishing t/a Empire (“Empire”). Empire's choice of winner is final, and no correspondence will be entered into in this regard. The winner will 

be notified, via email, between seven and ten days after the competition ends. Empire will email the winner a maximum of three times. If the winner does not respond to the message within 14 days of the competition’s end, Empire will select another winner at random 
and the original winner will not win a prize. Empire is not responsible for late delivery or unsatisfactory quality of the prize. Entrants agree to the collection of their personal data in accordance with Empire's privacy policy: http:/Awww.bauerdatapromise.co.uk/. 
Winner's personal details will be given to prize provider to arrange delivery of the prize. Bauer reserves the right to amend or cancel these terms or any aspect of the competition (including the prize) at any time if required for reasons beyond its control. 

Any questions, please email empire@bauermedia.co.uk. Complaints will not be considered if made more than 30 days after the competition ends. Winner's details available on request (after the competition ends) by emailing empire@bauermedia.co.uk. 

For full T&Cs see http://www.bauerlegal.co.uk/competition-terms.html 
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THE BREAKFAST SCENE 


ense And 
Sensibility 


CHOSEN BY JENNIFER LEE 
(WRITER/DIRECTOR) 


Jennifer Lee: I love Sense And Sensibility. 
There’s s table scene, when the new lady of the 
house has just arrived, and the tension in that 
scene is really fantastic. These two daughters, 
Elinor and Marianne, are being outed from 
their own home, and there’s a dynamic of 
sitting at a table that is no longer yours, but 
youre still there. I love all things Jane Austen, 
and I think Emma Thompson did a brilliant 
job with the screenplay. 


INT. ELINOR’S BEDROOM — DAY 


Following the death of their father, Elinor 
Dashwood (Emma Thompson) and Marianne 
Dashwood (Kate Winslet) find themselves 
temporarily living in their family home, Norland, 
with Fanny Dashwood (Harriet Walter), the 

new lady of the house and the woman whose 
presence means their imminent eviction. One 
morning, Marianne opens the door to Elinor’s 
room and marches in, revealing Elinor wrapping 
a shawl in some paper. 


MARIANNE: Fanny wishes to know where the 
key to the silver cabinet is kept. 


ELINOR: Betsy has it, | think. What does Fanny 
want with the silver? 


MARIANNE: One can only presume she wants 
to count it. [Beat] What are you doing? 


ELINOR: Presents for the servants. Have you 
seen Margaret, by the way? I’m worried about 
her, she’s taken to hiding in the oddest places. 
MARIANNE: Fortunate girl. At least she can 
escape Fanny, which is more than any of us 


is able. 


ELINOR: You do your best. You’ve not said 
a word to her for a week. 


MARIANNE: | have. I’ve said “yes” and “no”. 


Elinor just looks at her younger sister. 


INT. BREAKFAST ROOM — DAY 


Elinor, Fanny, her husband John Dashwood (James 
Fleet) and Mrs Dashwood (Gemma Jones), 
John’s stepmother and Elinor and Marianne’s 
mother, are having breakfast. The atmosphere is 
stilted. Marianne enters and, with a small smile 

to her sister and mother, sits down. Glancing at 
Elinor, she makes an effort to engage with Fanny. 


MARIANNE: Good morning, Fanny. 


Clearly taken aback, Fanny glances at Mrs 
Dashwood before replying. 


FANNY: Good morning, Miss Marianne. 


MARIANNE: How did you find the silver? Was it 
all genuine? 


Elinor leaps in. Damage limitation is required. 


ELINOR: Pray, when may we expect the pleasure 
of your brother’s company? 


FANNY: Edward is due tomorrow. Oh, and my 
dear Mrs Dashwood, in view of the fact that 

he will not be with us for long, | wonder if Miss 
Margaret will be prepared to give up her room 
for him? The view is quite incomparable from her 
windows, and | should so much like Edward to 
see Norland at its best. 


Marianne, dismayed, drops her knife onto her plate. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY IS OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY AND DIGITAL 
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